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OFFENSIVE PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


By JOHN G. WATKINS 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


AR is here. No longer can we 
settle back in our warm arm 
chairs and tell each other just what is 
wrong with the British strategy. We are 
called upon to fight, to furnish men and 
machines and undergo the trial by com- 
bat ourselves. Although just waking up 
to the seriousness of the situation, we 
are not caught entirely unprepared. We 
have mobilized some two million men to 
the colors and have built up our navy 
into fighting trim. Our physical scien- 
tists have been busy devising modern 
airplanes which can fly four hundred 
miles an hour, tanks that travel faster 
and hit harder than the German Panzer 
units, and guns that are as effective as 
any available on this globe. But what 
can our social scientists do to help? 
The Axis powers with their limited 
physical resources have been careful to 
mobilize all their human resources, and 
the psychologists of central Europe and 
Japan are working full time impairing 
the war effort of the Allied peoples. Their 
efforts have borne great fruit. The Ger- 
man army met little effective opposition 
when it struck through the low coun- 
tries last year. There were compara- 
tively few German casualties. This was 
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due chiefly to the effectiveness with 
which the road in front of the Panzers 
had been paved by Dr. Goebels and his 
associates. The Hun military machine 
cut through the demoralized French 
armies like a knife through cheese. The 
loss of German life was kept at a mini- 
mum. Surely American scientists can 
equal or exceed the accomplishments of 
the psychological scientists in Germany. 
Shall we sit back and let the army, navy 
and air force defeat the enemy the hard 
way, through blood and sweat and 
tears? 

Our preparations for offensive psy- 
chological warfare have not, until re- 
cently, received much attention. On 
New Year’s Eve Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas, who has lived and studied in 
the Orient, broadcast an excellent ad- 
dress to the Japanese people which was 
reported by the New York Times with 
headings such as: “Broadcast Warns 
Japanese on War,” “Thomas of Utah in 
their Language, Scores Betrayal by War 
Lords. Derides Victory Claims. Dwin- 
dling Resources of Axis are Contrasted 
with Rising Capacity of Allies,” News- 
week also describes the speech in a spe- 

1 New York Times, January 1, 1942, p. 3. 
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cial article, noting that Senator Thomas, 
although an accomplished linguist in 
Japanese, did not personally deliver the 
speech.? The address was scheduled for 
rebroadcast on January 10, the Nippon- 
ese New Year. The Thomas sample was 
splendid. Why shouldn’t we have a reg- 
ular full course dinner of this type from 
now on? This is the kind of material 
with which the Axis powers have been 
flooding the air waves for years. 

A number of articles have been writ- 
ten recently on the subject of morale, 
(2, 4, 5, 10, 11, 13, 14,) and it is worthy 
that we give serious attention to such 
problems). However, almost all of these 
contributions have discussed the prob- 
lems of the home front, civilian morale, 
protecting against enemy psychological 
offensives and how to see through pro- 
paganda. We see in these a continuation 
of the “Maginot Line mentality” which 
has so permeated Allied strategy since 
the beginning of the war. As soon as 
the issue of combat has been determined 
the Allied general, admiral or psycholo- 
gist has usually begun his plans in terms 
of defense. Is there something dishon- 
orable about assuming the offensive? 
Whether it be in the military, the eco- 
nomic or the psychological field must 
we always wait until the enemy strikes 
and then attempt to protect ourselves? 
This war has taught one great lesson. 
The side which has seized and main- 
tained the initiative has been victorious. 
It is time we began considering meth- 
ods of striking the enemy. It would 
seem that the chances for successful 
psychological offensives against the ene- 
my are excellent. America has a corps 
of social scientists equal or better than 
that of any other country in the world. 
These should be mobilized and assume 
the responsibility for organizing offen- 


2“Message to Nippon,” Newsweek, 19: 26, 
January 12, 1942. 
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sives in psychological warfare against 
the Axis powers. Let us consider a few 
possible psychological offensives. 
Offensive against enemy industrial 
efficitency.—This is total war. Anything 
which hampers enemy production de- 
creases his war effort and to that extent 
aids in winning the war. During the 
past twenty years we have built up an 
enormous body of studies on industrial 
efficiency. We have intensely investi- 
gated the factors which decrease and in- 
crease industrial output. Viteles (15) 
gives an extensive bibliography of re- 
search in this field up to 1932. Typical 
of some of the more recent publications 
in this area are Barnes (1), Freeman 
(6), and McGregor (9). These studies 
have, of course, been conducted from the 
positive angle of increasing production. 
Their findings should now be thrown 
into reverse. We should seek to initiate 
into the enemy factories fatigue, dis- 
tractions, fears, anxiety, etc. These have 
been shown to impair our own indus- 
trial efficiency. For instance, a recent 
air raid warning seriously upset the 
economic life of Metropolitan New York. 
The New York Times stated that, “The 
sirens and the warnings were taken for 
the real thing in Wall Street where a 
wave of selling broke out on the stock 
market that brought stock prices down 
hundreds of millions of dollars and con- 
tined until the all-clear sounded.’”* The 
same issue of this paper reported: 
“Schools Emptied Quickly in ‘Raid’. 
1,000,000 children and 40,000 teachers 
leave buildings in response to alarms.’”* 
A further description of the raid scare 
stated: “Alarm Halts Work in 3 Ship- 
yards Here. 4,100 Men in Brooklyn and 
Many in Staten Island go Home for 
Nearly 4 Hours.”*® Apparently military 
8 New York Times, December 10, 1941, p. 1. 


4 Ibid., p. 17. 
5 Ibid., p. 18. 
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action or rumors of such action can have 
a very upsetting effect on industrial life. 
Moreover, loss of individual morale can 
easily be reflected in the factory. A 
tired, irritable workman may in a mo- 
ment’s carelessness during the assem- 
bling of a Messerschmitt engine do more 
harm than a well-aimed Spitfire bullet. 
A worried personnel in a great factory 
may initiate enough dissention to sig- 
nificantly hamper and reduce output. 
The loss of a day’s or an hour’s work 
may injure the enemy more than a well- 
placed bomb. Considering the great 
physical sacrifices the German people 
have been called upon to make in order 
that they might have “bombs instead of 
butter” it is reasonable to suppose that 
the workers in central Europe should be 
more vulnerable to this type of attack. 
The characterological approach toward 
the selection of German army personnel 
is aimed at choosing individuals who 
evidence qualities of great personal sta- 
bility (3, p. 19). Probably this will tend 
to leave the more unstable and neurotic 
men at home to operate the factories. 
Any psychologist recognizes the poten- 
tialities in a situation of this type. Our 
skilled personnel men and applied psy- 
chologists should focus their energies in 
combing the material available to us 
and organizing means whereby offen- 
sives of this type can be effected. Our 
clinical psychologists and psychiatrists 
could combine their knowledge of human 
instabilities to increase the harmful ef- 
fects on the more unstable enemy work- 
ers. This is war, and for the time being 
the skilled German or Japanese worker 
is as much our enemy as his brother in 
the army. 

The Committee for National Morale, 
which was organized in July, 1940, and 
consists of outstanding leaders in fields 
concerned with morale, has done valu- 
able work in this field serving as an ad- 


visory and planning group. This com- 
mittee has published a Survey and Bib- 
liography of German Psychological War- 
fare which is the most comprehensive 
treatise of its kind in English (3), yet, 
in no real sense have all our psychologi- 
cal resources been mobilized to prose- 
cute the total war typical of the present 
struggle. 

Habits of enemy populations must be 
disturbed.—The attack on Pearl Harbor 
was undoubtedly launched only after a 
careful study of American habits dis- 
closed that we would be least on guard 
during Sunday morning. Weak points 
in the enemy’s attack and defense can 
be determined if we know his character- 
istic habits. The large numbers of Ital- 
ian, German and Japanese people who 
are now loyal American citizens could 
be enlisted to study these characteris- 
tics. Habits of thought as well as be- 
havior should be investigated. One of 
the essentials of morale under normal 
times is that habits shall take over the 
smooth running of a large part of our 
lives. Distract an individual, destroy 
the smooth functioning of his habit sys- 
tem and you will help lower his effec- 
tiveness and morale. Foreign newspap- 
ers and students who have traveled 
could bring us pictures of these habits. 
The Survey of the Committee for Na- 
tional Morale describes how this process 
has been actively applied by the Ger- 
mans in their study of Comparative Na- 
tional Psychology (3, p. 72). Habits of 
sleep could be so consistently disturbed 
as to increase fatigue and irritability. 
This means psychological as well as 
military planning of air raids. 

Personality studies of enemy military 
leaders.—-From library files, biographi- 
cal studies and past personal contacts 
careful study should be made by our psy- 
chologists of the personal characteris- 
tics of enemy military leaders. These 
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would disclose potential strong and 
weak points, habits, likes, attitudes, etc. 
This information should be compiled, 
analyzed, outlined and made conveni- 
ently available to our military leaders. 
Knowing the calibre of one’s antagonist 
is the first prerequisite for out-guessing 
him. 

The Axis peoples and the peoples of 
the occupied countries must be con- 
vinced of the inevitable Axis defeat.— 
Propaganda to these countries should 
utilize every channel of communication 
available, posters, pamphlets, radio, un- 
derground methods, etc. The enormous 
broadcasting power of the Allied nations 
must bombard the Axis countries with 
an overwhelming battery of electrical 
impulses conveying arguments carefully 
planned after exhaustive study in the 
peculiar psychology of the peoples in- 
volved. The electrical power concen- 
trated on Japan, Italy, and Germany 
should, if possible, be so strong as to 
almost overwhelm their own local sta- 
tions. We can afford this great expen- 
diture of energy more than they can. In 
fact we are right now spending this 
power in broadcasting, but most of it 
goes into programs for home entertain- 
ment consisting of dance orchestras and 
comedians. Findings in the psychology 
of learning, such as the principles of 
recency, belongingness, interest, spac- 
ing, repetition, etc., should be brought 
into play. This means that our pro- 
grams to these countries cannot be hap- 
hazardly planned but must have groups 
of psychological specialists to assist. 
This might require the coordination of 
our publicity men, radio broadcasters, 
advertising people, psychologists and 
educators. Every device for securing 
the attention of the subjected peoples of 
Europe such as personal appeals, the 
reading of the names of Axis prisoners, 
etc. should be used. A clever interweav- 
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ing of propaganda and entertainment 
should increase the listening public in 
the Axis countries. Unlike the aggress- 
or powers, it is unnecessary that the 
United Nations should misrepresent 
facts in propaganda campaigns. The 
truth itself, if brought home to the 
Axis citizens, would be devastating in its 
effect on morale. The size of the vast 
world resources now pitted against the 
dictators should be thoroughly brought to 
the realization of the enemy populations. 
Miniature colored maps with tables 
of size, population and resources of the 
anti-Axis powers should be dropped in 
“the enemy countries thus making clear 
to these people the overwhelming array 
of world resources opposing them. The 
Germans have a good memory of the 
last war and its outcome after America 
entered. No opportunity should be lost 
to revive these old fears and doubts. 

The national and military leaders in 
the enemy countries should be discredit- 
ed.—All inconsistencies in the speeches 
of Hitler and his associates must be 
brought home forcibly to the German 
people. These should be repeated so 
often that the misrepresentations of 
their government become plainly evi- 
dent. The enemy peoples should be 
taught to rely on foreign broadcasts to 
get the real truth of a situation. We 
could effect this by releasing news of 
important events as soon as they occur. 
This would include news of Axis suc- 
cesses as well as failure. In this way 
the integrity of our sources of informa- 
tion will be established. Broadcasts or 
pamphlets might include debates in 
which snatches of Hitler’s speeches are 
commented upon and compared with his 
accomplishments. Former unkept prom- 
ises should be stressed. 

Axis solidarity should be split——Our 
propaganda should play upon differ- 
ences between the respective countries 
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in an effort to encourage the natural 
distrust between Italians, Germans, and 
Japanese which existed until the war 
united these strange bed-fellows. Ap- 
peals should be made constantly to ene- 
my and occupied populations through 
former religious, political and scientific 
leaders, many of whom have sought ref- 
uge here. The voice of Thomas Mann 
undoubtedly still has an effect upon 
many German listeners. These men 
must be induced to give a considerable 
portion of their time to broadcasting 
and writing. 

Psychological offensives must be 
closely coordinated to the military ef- 
forts. Thus during military engage- 
ments initial information should stress 
the success of the enemy so that later 
reports of successes by our forces will 
have a greater effect in raising home 
morale and lowering enemy morale. The 
following extracts from news items in 
the New York Times regarding the Bis- 
marck incident amply illustrate the pos- 
sibilities in this direction. “Exultant 
headlines in the German Press asserted 
that ‘the last cornerstone of the illusory 
mansion of British hopes for a victory’ 
had tumbled with the sinking of the 
Hood and the damaging of the King 
George V class battleships”. “Rome, 
May 27. Sinking of Bismarck Embar- 
rasses Italy. Press Which Reported 
British in Flight, has to Explain Loss. 
The sinking of the Bismarck . . . . must 
certainly have come as a jolt to the 
Italian people who had been greatly im- 
pressed by the destruction of the 
Hood.”” “News of Sinking a Tonic to 
Britain. When the Hood, their pride 
and joy, sank the British looked at each 
other questioningly. But the news that 
she was avenged brought out all the 
savage satisfaction and replaced all the 


6 New York Times, May 26, 1941, p. 1. 
7 Op. cit., May 28, 1941, p. 1. 
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worry ... The news about the Bismarck 
spread enthusiasm like wildfire.’”* 

We have talked a great deal about the 
possibilities of this war ending in re- 
volt among the people of the Axis-dom- 
inated countries and the Axis peoples 
themselves. It is true that German ci- 
vilian morale “broke” in the last war 
before the German armies were com- 
pletely defeated. This “break” undoubt- 
edly shortened the war, perhaps by a 
year. Both Hitler (7) and General Lu- 
dendorff (8) recognized this fact. A 
repetition of this is a definite possibility, 
but we must not sit idly by and wait un- 
til our military forces have won the 
hard way through great sacrifices be- 
fore the revolt materializes. This war 
can be considerably shortened if the 
psychological personnel in the country 
mobilizes to harrass, distract, and di- 
vide the enemy leaders and their peo- 
ples. When the realization of defeat 
emerges the Axis peoples will discard 
their leaders and sue for peace. Allied 
psychological warfare can be a power- 
ful force in bringing this into being. 
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THE EVANSTON SYMPOSIUM ON CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT * 
THE PROBLEMS OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


By HAROLD E. JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


HE rapid growth of child research 
is graphically shown in Fernber- 
ger’s study of the primary research in- 
terests of members of the American 
Psychological Association in 1918 and 
in 1937 (1). At the beginning of this 
period only three psychologists indicat- 
ed child study as their principal! field; 
by 1937 the number had grown to 
eighty-one. Approximately 20 per cent 
of the total membership of the Associa- 
tion published one or more reports deal- 
ing with childhood or adolescence, dur- 
ing a five-year period in the middle 
thirties. 

It is, however, quite obvious that 
child research is not necessarily child 
development research in any direct 
sense. An investigator’s interest may be 
chiefly in some theoretical issue, in 
which he happens to use children as sub- 
jects. Or it may be primarily norma- 
tive, as when he utilizes successive 
groups of children in establishing age 
standards. In a developmental study 


1The four papers of this Symposium were 
presented as a part of the program of the Edu- 
cational Section of the American Association 
for Applied Psychology, at the Evanston meet- 
ing of the Association held in September, 1941. 
Dr. Wm. Clark Trow, serving as program 
chairman, invited Dr. Harold E. Jones to lead 
the organization of a for the discussion 
of pedagogical and other problems centering 
around the newly developing field of child de- 
velopment. Papers were presented by Dr. 
Jones, Dr. John E. Anderson, Dr. Horace B. 
English, and Dr. George D. Stoddard. 


our primary data must nearly always 
represent the products rather than the 
process of development; but our use of 
these will emphasize an interest in 
changes through time, rather than in 
cross-sectional relationships solely. 
Every growth study is of course an ex- 
amination of a series of cross sections; 
what makes it a growth study is the con- 
cern with the cross sections not as ends 
in themselves, but as sequential steps in 
a temporal record. 

A further characteristic of recent 
growth studies is their preoccupation 
with the individual case. Much of our 
earlier work with children involved 
group data, examined in terms of central 
tendency. For some problems the ration- 
ale of this cannot be questioned, even by 
those who are most allergic to any form 
of statistical abstraction. But when we 
study-age changes the average growth 
curve of a group may become less repre- 
sentative, less real, than the average 
score of the group at a point in time. This 
is illustrated most clearly in the case of 
physical growth: The striking changes 
which we find in the individual growth 
record, in relation to the course of sex- 
ual maturing, become obscured or even 
completely cancelled out when we aver- 
age, at successive ages, the physical 
measurements of individuals (within a 
normal sample) who mature at differ- 
ent times and whose growth patterns or 
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growth cycles do not coincide. 
Developmental research, then, has led 
to a concern with the growing individu- 
al rather than exclusively with the 
group. This shift toward the individual 
has been necessary for both practical 
and scientific reasons, but it has at times 
been marked by certain excesses. These 
can be described as involving not mere- 
ly the study of the individual but the 
cult of the individual. Wherever a cult 
rears its beautiful head, strange effects 
are produced in impressionable persons. 
In this case the effect has often been 
to stimulate a rejection or denial of all 
group procedures and of all statistical 
techniques. It seems necessary to insist 
that our present goal is to study the in- 
dividual not as an isolate but within a 
group frame of reference, against the 
background of the group. If we confine 
our attention to the trees, or the sap- 
lings, with never a thought of the char- 
acteristics of the forest, we cannot pos- 
sibly come out with results which will 
have scientific status as generalizations. 
This leads to a further question as to 
new problems raised by the study of the 
individual. The larger part of our ear- 
lier systematic work in child study was, 
of course, quite specialized, dealing with 
one or two variables or with relation- 
ships among a small number of charac- 
teristics ; however, as we turned our at- 
tention more and more to the individual 
we found that knowing about single 
variables was not enough. We found it 
necessary to broaden our psychological 
approach, and to combine forces with 
other disciplines. There came into ex- 
istence child research agencies, such as 
those at Iowa, Yale, Columbia, Minne- 
sota, California, Michigan, Denver, An- 
tioch, and Cambridge, which were no 
longer one-man affairs, but were 
equipped to examine a number of differ- 
ent aspects of development with tech- 
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niques derived from diverse scientific 
fields. 

One way to think of this trend is in 
terms of the system of theory comprised 
under the cult name of the “organism- 
as-a-whole,” a doctrine which has 
had both useful and harmful effects 
upon the course of research. Many 
will agree that there has been a 
sound practical expression of organis- 
mic theory in the view of those members 
of the Progressive Education movement 
who maintain that the child as a whole 
goes to school—not merely intellectual 
parts of him; that the various aspects 
of growth and development are inter- 
related (we should add more or less in- 
terrelated) ; and that if the school as- 
sumes responsibility for any aspect of 
development it cannot wholly ignore 
other related aspects, particularly those 
which center in social and emotional de- 
velopment and motivation. While this 
view of education can be fairly success- 
fully defended on a commonsense basis, 
one has the feeling that in some quar- 
ters an attempt has been made to defend 
education in a more pretentious manner 
by relating it to child development re- 
search and to organismic doctrines 
emerging from this research. 

The question now to be raised is 
whether the organismic approach in 
child study, in the more didactic form 
which it has sometimes assumed in re- 
cent years, actually represents an evolu- 
tion within a scientific field, or is rather 
a rationalization of a point of view in 
educational philosophy. 

No matter how sound such a point of 
view may be philosophically, the attempt 
to marry it to an existing system of re- 
search may not be a wise move. Too 
often these are marriages of merely 
ideological convenience which result lat- 
er on in divorce, the step being a short 
one from ism to schism. The possible 
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injury in this case is due to the fact that 
the more crusading wings of holistic 
doctrine seem to be stronger on the 
negative side. They assert the inade- 
quacy of specialized, atomistic studies, 
but offer few concrete suggestions as to 
how it is possible to realize in any lit- 
eral way the ideal goal of studying “the 
whole child.” It is one thing to say that 
the whole child goes to school, and an- 
other thing to assert that we must now 
and hereafter study the whole child in 
all aspects and all possible interrela- 
tionships, and that no partial answers 
are of consequence. 

The plain fact is that as yet our tech- 
niques permit only a fractional study of 
the child; although we are pressing for- 
ward in the direction of more compre- 
hensive, better integrated research, no 
investigation of even one “whole child” 
has yet been published in sufficient de- 
tail and with sufficient unification to 
justify this as a descriptive title. Per- 
haps Landis is correct in saying that 
the organism-as-a-whole is at present 
not backed up by anything much more 
than a phrase and a desire (3). We 
must think of it, then, as denoting an 
attitude, a hoping and also a hopeful 
direction of interest, rather than an 
actually attained program of research 
or of clinical study. 

In this discussion of child develop- 
ment, I have urged that we conceive it 
(1) as involving studies through time, 
but with a basis in cross-sectional rec- 
ords; (2) as involving close-up studies 
of the individual, but with a sufficient 
depth of focus to define the group of 
which he is a member, and (3) as in- 
volving a multivariable and inter-dis- 
ciplinary approach, but without disre- 
garding those scientific gains which rest 
upon more specialized or more atomistic 
observations. 

One further question can now be 
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raised with regard to the more general 
problem of the role of theory in this 
field. We are aware that “schools” of 
thought, and master-disciple relation- 
ships, have had little vogue in child re- 
search in this country. As compared 
with some European centers, where 
autocratic or patriarchal traditions have 
at times led individual workers to at- 
tempt to set up their own little princi- 
palities of theory, our American tend- 
ency whether for good or ill has been 
toward essentially eclectic, one might 
Say nonsectarian, programs. Our the- 
ories are not usually habit-forming; we 
can take them or we can leave them. We 
don’t usually try to advertise them 
strongly or to fence them around as in- 
tensely personal possessions. As a re- 
sult there have been occasional attacks 
upon child development, not merely for 
its eclecticism but also for its “raw” em- 
piricism. To evaluate this, we can readi- 
ly see that at the present time various 
studies of child development differ not 
merely in comprehensiveness but also in 
their degree of theoretical unification. 
In general, we seem to be shifting in the 
direction of a more comprehensive and 
a more unified attack upon problems of 
individual development, believing as we 
do that the best index of scientific gains 
is to be found in a successful relation- 
ship between theory and empirical effort. 

In a “young” science it is possible to 
remain at a level of arrested maturity; 
where this occurs the investigator’s atti- 
tude involves postponing too long the 
formulation of integrative theories, with 
too great a reliance upon mere data col- 
lection or mere exploratory surveys. On 
the other hand we must always keep in 
mind the fact that in a young science it 
is possible to err in the opposite direc- 
tion—namely, through overemphasizing 
unified theory at a period when the pri- 
mary task may be to establish methods, 
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try out tentative approaches, and to ex- 
amine the validity of numerous alterna- 
tive hypotheses no one of which can jus- 
tify sole attention. This danger of over- 
theorizing is particularly present when 
the urge for unified theory comes not 
from genuine scientific need, but from 
some extraneous source, such as a po- 
litical need for a doctrine or a faith in 
education; an economic need for some- 
thing confidence-inspiring in clinical 
work; or more personally, an emotional 
need on the part of some investigator 
who seeks in psychology or in child de- 
velopment the unification that in an 
earlier day he could have more readily 
and more frankly found in some other 
expression of devout faith. 

This leads us directly to two further 
problems in child development: the 
problem of personnel, and the problem 
of administrative controls. No field can 
rise above its personnel; we are, per- 
haps, justified in feeling some concern 
as to who is entering this field—who, 
and why. I would like to be able to 
chronicle here that the principal intake 
is from students who have had a sound 
background in the biological sciences, 
supplemented by adequate courses in 
sociology and anthropology; students 
who have had or who intend to get some 
training in quantitative methods and 
also in more personal, clinical proce- 
dures; students who are at home in the 
world of ideas and who are also not 
without a capacity for personal contact 
and for sympathetic understanding of 
individual children. For the future of 
our science and for the practical con- 
tributions that it can make to human 
living, it would be encouraging if we 
could report that these are the actual 
qualifications of incoming talent. 

The list is, however, ideal rather than 
actual. An objective survey would show 
that some of our doctor’s candidates are 
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interested merely in children as sub- 
jects, as temporary items on record 
sheets rather than as developing individ- 
uals with a history and with a future. 
Some are more directly attracted to 
children, but perhaps less with a scien- 
tific interest than with a maternal inter- 
est, whether protective or exploitive. 

In setting up standards for personnel, 
one rather serious difficulty and source 
of confusion lies in the varying admin- 
istrative patterns employed in different 
universities, in that child development 
programs are sometimes conducted in 
departments of education, sometimes in 
home economics, sometimes in psychol- 
ogy, and sometimes in a separate depart- 
ment. 

In the first of these arrangements, the 
study of child development is primarily 
limited to its role in connection with the 
training of teachers. In home economics, 
it may become chiefly a preparental 
training course, with problems focused 
on the home management of young 
children, on parent-child relationships, 
and sometimes also on nutrition. In 
psychology, child development may take 
on either an experimental aspect, chil- 
dren being used instead of animal colo- 
nies, or a clinical aspect, with an empha- 
sis on problem behavior and personality 
study. 

Experience seems to have shown that 
when an interdepartmental activity is 
placed within a department it soon be- 
comes naturalized, so to speak, to that 
department; thus, child development, 
when found in these various depart- 
ments, is usually misnamed — it should 
be called childhood education, or child 
care, or child psychology. 

A more successful pattern, I would 
like to submit, is to locate it in a separ- 
ate division or bureau, which should be 
conceived as having the following func- 
tions: 
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First, to conduct cooperative research 
on problems of human growth and de- 
velopment: both one-man research and 
team research, but with a growing em- 
phasis upon interdisciplinary proced- 
ures. 

Second, to conduct an integrated pro- 
gram of undergraduate teaching (child 
development being treated as a part of a 
liberal arts curriculum, rather than pri- 
marily as a practical or vocational 
course). 

Third, to train graduate students for 
research and for various professional 
services involving children. 

Fourth, to maintain working relations 
with parents’ groups, and with various 
community child welfare agencies. 

In a number of institutions this pat- 
tern has been in fairly successful opera- 
tion for ten years or more. In others, 
where the child development program is 
within a given department, and other 
departments have only a limited oppor- 
tunity or desire to use resources in this 
field, a common objection to changing 
the status quo is that it costs money to 
maintain the overhead of a separate 
institute or child welfare station. It is 
true that it is hard to get something for 
nothing. Nevertheless there is one step 
which universities without a child wel- 
fare institute could take which would, 
in my opinion, be a long step and not a 
very expensive one in the right direc- 
tion. This would be to establish a field 
of Child Development (or of Human 
Growth and Development). In charge of 
the field would be an interdepartmental 
council, with administrative control 
over the nursery school and related fa- 
cilities, and over the program of under- 
graduate and graduate courses. Some of 
these courses may be located in existing 
departments, while others may if neces- 
sary be established in the field itself. 
The program may involve both an un- 


dergraduate major and graduate de- 
grees in child development. In providing 
for graduate work, there is one further 
recommendation which I have advocated 
before and which may be mentioned 
again (2). This is that every graduate 
school should attempt to provide among 
its facilities not merely those laborator- 
ies which have long been regarded as 
indispensable for chemistry, physics, or 
zoology, but also a working arrange- 
ment with public schools or other insti- 
tutions whereby there will be available a 
cumulative record of the individual de- 
velopment of a substantial sample of 
children. Child research by students 
would then be conducted not as isolated 
efforts but with data from children with 
certain known facts about their life his- 
tories. Each thesis, moreover, could 
reasonably be expected to be not merely 
a contribution to general knowledge, but 
also a contribution to the total edifice of 
understanding about this particular 
group of children and the educational 
milieu and community relationships 
within which they are developing. Per- 
haps there are other ways of achieving 
the same result, but this would seem to 
offer a very promising method for bring- 
ing some of our graduate organizations 
out of their Maginot Line of ivory 
towers, and into a more vital contact 
with current research needs and oppor- 
tunities. 
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THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
TO PSYCHOLOGY 


By JOHN E. ANDERSON 
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ISTORICALLY the relation be- 

tween psychology and child study 
has always been close. A very large por- 
tion of the scientific studies on children 
have been made by psychologists. Many 
psychologists, irrespective of their sys- 
tematic position, have used children as 
subjects. It is difficult then to disen- 
tangle this relation and particularly in- 
appropriate if the reader gains the im- 
pression that child study is an essential- 
ly new field from which contributions 
flow in only one direction. Rather we are 
concerned with the emphasis that char- 
acterizes the modern period and with 
the evaluation of the developmental 
point of view as an approach to psycho- 
logical problems. 

In this country great impetus was 
given child development by John B. 
Watson, who made his observations up- 
on the reflexes, behavior patterns and 
emotions of the infant the crucial refer- 
ence points for his major systematic 
position. At about the same time the 
Gestalt psychologists in Europe, and bi- 
ologists studying embryonic and foetal 
behavior in the United States were de- 
veloping an organismic point of view, 
and Freud and his followers were stress- 
ing the significance of early childhood 
conflicts as determiners of adult neurot- 
ic behavior. In a sense these trends con- 
verge in the modern field of child devel- 
opment, which therefore owes a very 
large debt to psychology. For the pres- 


ent purpose I have grouped the contribu- 
tions of child development in turn un- 
der three main heads: content, practice, 
and method. 


CONTENT 


Traditional psychology studied the 
reactions of graduate students in labora- 
tory situations; more recently, as psy- 
chology has become a basic course in the 
college curriculum, the reactions of col- 
lege undergraduates have been studied. 
Often it has been pointed out that the 
striking advances which characterize 
modern psychology arise from a realiza- 
tion that neither the college sophomore 
nor the graduate student is the sole 
source of psychological generalization. 
Not only are college students as subjects 
representative of only a small segment 
of the life cycle, but also the auestion 
may well be raised as to whether or not 
as subjects they are representative of 
the population at their own particular 
age and developmental level. We now 
look upon the human organism as chang- 
ing with time, as growing, maturing, 
and decaying in a life cycle that extends 
from birth to death, and we view this 
entire cycle as appropriate material for 
scientific investigation. It is becoming 
clear, regardless of one’s general theo- 
retical position, that the problems of the 
organization of behavior are crucial for 
a scientific psychology. From the genetic 
point of view, not only is the patterning 
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which occurs within a moment or a 
short segment of time significant, but 
also the organization of behavior which 
occurs over a substantial period of time. 
If we glance at the accomplishments 
of child development research within the 
last two decades, we find that while 
prior to 1920 the amount of experimen- 
tal and observational material on chil- 
dren was small, at present such substan- 
tial bodies of scientific data are available 
at the prenatal, infant, and preschool 
levels as almost to constitute scientific 
domains in themselves. More recently, 
with the revival of interest in the adoles- 
cent, scientific literature on that level 
has been accumulating very rapidly. 
Only the segment between six and thir- 
teen years, corresponding to the elemen- 
tary school period which at one time 
contained most of the literature, has 
been neglected. But even here there are 
signs of life. Within the last decade and 
a half such great interest in maturity 
and senescence has arisen that, at pres- 
ent, we have a fairly substantial descrip- 
tion of the later portions of the life 
cycle. Truly it can be said that modern 
psychology has moved out from the col- 
lege and graduate student at the eigh- 
teen- to twenty-five-year age level, to 
every age and developmental level, and 
at the same time has broadened its con- 
cern by a wide ranging interest in ab- 
normal and atypical behavior. During 
my own graduate work twenty-five 
years ago one of my instructors in psy- 
chology described the movement of psy- 
chology into the barn yard, maternity 
ward, and insane hospital as the road to 
perdition. Modern psychology has 
moved far since that time. If we have 
reached perdition, it is certainly a per- 
dition of very large scope. And even a 
casual observation of standard modern 
psychological texts will reveal much 
emphasis upon genetic material. 
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So much for general content. A second 
contribution forced upon the develop- 
mental psychologist by the nature of his 
work, which has permeated general psy- 
chology to a greater and greater degree, 
grows out of the fact that as soon as one 
works with children he becomes aware 
that the behavior of the moment is an 
end product determined by many fac- 
tors, some of which are clearly related 
to the physical make-up and physiologi- 
cal state of the child, while others are 
clearly related to the social context or 
the environment. Behavior is not a mat- 
ter of a single stimulus or single re- 
sponse, or even of a limited pattern of 
stimulation and a pattern of response; 
rather is it the end result of a large 
number of interrelated phenomena 
which have reached their high point in 
the present moment. To study these in- 
terrelated phenomena the contributions 
of other scientific workers are needed. 
Hence, excellent examples of coopera- 
tive interrelations between scientific 
workers are found in the studies at the 
prenatal, infant, and preschool levels, 
where anatomists, pediatricians, physi- 
ologists, psychologists, and sociologists 
have been working together for some 
time. Isolated examples of such interre- 
lations occur at older age levels. In the 
future we can look to more interdisci- 
plinary scientific relations, particularly 
as we lose some of the biases character- 
istic of our past attitudes of inferiority. 

Two points need particular stress. The 
human mechanism is an energy expend- 
ing machine that moves objects in space 
and possesses certain limitations and ad- 
vantages by virtue of its mechanical 
construction and the interrelatedness of 
its parts. Traditional discussions in 
psychology emphasize the nervous sys- 
tem without much reference to the ma- 
trix in which it operates. The child de- 
velopment worker, however, quickly be- 
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comes concerned with problems of phys- 
ical growth, body form, physiological 
adjustment, appetite, etc., all of which 
affect the adjustment of the child. 

The second point grows out of the 
fact that psychologists in the past have 
been interested in the individual as a 
subject upon whom generalizations that 
apply to all individuals as individuals 
can be made. Although this point of 
view has resulted in many valuable 
generalizations, the worker with child- 
ren quickly discovers that the child has 
parents, associates, elders, teachers, etc., 
and that he lives in a community of 
many influences that come down upon 
him. This social context or cultural 
milieu itself becomes a determining fac- 
tor. Any point of view that regards the 
child as an isolated organism, indepen- 
dent of his background, soon encounters 
major difficulties. From the early twen- 
ties onward the workers in child devel- 
opment have shown an extraordinary 
concern with the problems of person-to- 
person behavior and of social context. 
As a result, the literature in this area is 
very extensive, so much so that a major 
portion of Murphy, Murphy and New- 
comb’s Experimental Social Psychology 
is composed of reports of studies made 
on young children. 


PRACTICE 


The intimate relation between the 
scientific developments within an area 
and the practical applications that grow 
out of it holds particularly in any field 
that deals with children. The demand 
for practical information, assistance 
and guidance in the affairs with which 
every parent and teacher struggles 
daily, infringes on the scientific worker 
interested in children and gives him a 


1Gardner Murphy, Lois Barclay Murphy and 
Theodore M. Newcomb. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1937. 
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prestige with parents and others in the 
community that often outruns his scien- 
tific attainments. 

And always in the background there 
is the school through which millions of 
children pass, and in which teachers 
must act, however inadequate the psy- 
chological principles of the moment are. 
Consider education in the modern peri- 
od. In the late nineties and early nine- 
teen hundreds, when learning was first 
being described, there was much stress 
upon methods of teaching, irrespective 
of what was taught. With the invention 
of intelligence testing, the school lock 
step was broken up, special classes came 
into being, and a whole new technique 
of clinical guidance in school and court 
appeared. In the twenties with the em- 
phasis upon social change, the impor- 
tance of bringing children in contact 
with life situations and the various 
utility theories of education affected 
practice greatly. At the present time 
within the field of education the term 
“child development” is widely used and 
great emphasis is placed upon problems 
of adjustment. However one may ques- 
tion the present overemphasis and the 
zeal of some of the workers who have 
seized the newest fad, actually child 
development research is modifying prac- 
tice. 

While we do not know where the 
present emphasis upon child develop- 
ment will lead, it is true that it is based 
upon much more substantial research 
and a firmer scientific background than 
was true of some of the earlier move- 
ments directed toward practical applica- 
tion. This is partly because of the ex- 
tensive Rockefeller financing of research 
institutes in the twenties and partly be- 
cause of the theoretical importance 
which genetic research has assumed in 
modern psychological theory.Within the 
field of education there has been astrong 
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reaction against the overemphasis of 
paper-and-pencil tests and routinized 
measurement to the exclusion of other 
aspects of the child’s adjustment 
process. 

The effect of the emphasis upon a 
groundwork of research is shown in the 
qualifications of the personnel in the 
field. Surveys of the background and 
training of practical workers in the 
nursery school field, including teachers, 
show them to be distinctly above the 
level of kindergarten teachers and ele- 
mentary school teachers. In fact, a very 
substantial number have either master’s 
or doctor’s degrees and have done some 
research. In its preparation of person- 
nel, the child development movement 
consistently has set very high standards, 
much higher than were characteristic 
of the earlier kindergarten movement, 
which began without much basis in re- 
search. 

The other practical contribution grows 
out of the fact that in their research 
capacity, workers in the child develop- 
ment field became aware of the impor- 
tance of parents, family relations, and 
of the community. From the study of 
the normal development of children the 
worker turns to a consideration of the 
techniques and procedures by means of 
which the home practices of parents and 
community activities can be improved. 
And a new profession has been created 
—that of the parent educator or expert 
in family relations. While not all of the 
people in this field are psychologists 
most have had substantial psychological 
training. It must be stressed that the 
work in this area complements the clinic 
or guidance program which concerns it- 
self with individuals. Ideally, if we con- 
sider the external relations of the field, 
both approaches have their place. Clini- 
cal facilities for diagnostic, remedial 
and corrective purposes are essential for 
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the handling of individual problems. But 
even more important is a preventive 
mental health program that will seek to 
bring to parents and the public those 
techniques, procedures, and attitudes 
that will avoid or prevent difficulties be- 
fore they occur and insure for children 
a wholesome and effective life. 


METHODS 


The contribution of child development 
to methodology has consisted largely in 
the extension and wider use of methods 
already used to some degree. The tra- 
ditional method of experimental psy- 
chology was that of the laboratory ex- 
periment in which single factors were 
isolated by various control techniques 
and their effects studied. But as soon as 
young children were available in num- 
bers, it became clear that the laboratory 
techniques, in spite of their substantial 
contribution, do not cover the whole 
range of behavior. Hence older tech- 
niques were improved, new techniques 
were devised and the observational tech- 
nique in a refined and elaborated form 
became a most useful tool of inquiry. 
There is no precise term with which to 
designate these methods; sometimes it 
is said that they involve the use of the 
natural situation as contrasted with the 
artificial laboratory situation. But the 
term “natural” is a misnomer. What is 
observed is the child’s behavior in a 
social situation, without attempting to 
impose complete artificial control. But 
some control is achieved by setting the 
stage, making different types of materi- 
al equally available, or determining the 
constitution of the group studied. Then 
it was discovered that all the behavior of 
children did not need to be observed. By 
taking samples for constant periods of 
time, systematically or randomly dis- 
tributed over a group of children 
throughout a number of days, observa- 
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tions of a high degree of reliability that 
could be subjected to statistical treat- 
ment were obtained. And there were de- 
veloped: one-way vision screen, observa- 
tion domes, stabilimeters, ways of re- 
cording behavior by motion pictures and 
sound tracks, and various techniques of 
checking or recording behavior on cate- 
gorized scales of one type or another. 
Historically many of these methods 
have been used in earlier psychological 
studies, both within the laboratory and 
without. Thus the conversations of 
adults on passenger trains or streetcars 
have been recorded; pictures have been 
exposed in museums in various arrange- 
ments and the behavior of adults record- 
ed; observations have been made in 
streetcars by recording the number of 
glances or duration of regard for par- 
ticular advertisements; and mechanical 
aids—such as the motion picture and 
sound track—have been in use for many 
years. In the technical literature these 
methods are referred to as the methods 
of situational analysis, time sampling, 
observational techniques, the socio- 
metric method, etc. The possibilities 
of these techniques have by no means 
been exhausted. At present methods 
that have been developed in the 
studies of young children are being 
adapted to the study of school children, 
youth and adults. From our point of 
view the laboratory situation may be 
regarded as itself a social situation set 
up within a particular framework or 
limited field. The observational study 
works in a larger and less limited field. 
It gains some of its value from the fact 
that many situations recur with high 
frequency and from the fact that the 
stage can be partially set in advance. 
The second contribution from the 
standpoint of methods finds its most 
systematic use in the child development 
literature, although actually it has been 
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used in some form in many previous 
studies, notably Terman’s Genetic Stud- 
ies of Genius.* This is the technique of 
the cumulative record which begins at a 
given age and follows the individual for 
a substantial portion of his life span. It 
is the longitudinal technique as contrast- 
ed with the cross-sectional study. While 
it consists of successive cross sections, 
the essential point is that observations 
and measurements are repeated on the 
same individual at regular intervals, 
thereby making possible not only an 
analysis of group trends and incre- 
ments, but also an analysis of individual 
trends and increments. Although the 
case study has been with psychology 
for many years, in its earlier form it 
involved going back from an event 
which had caused the individual’s 
separation out of the group, where- 
as the modern cumulative record begins 
with observations and measurements 
prior to the events to be studied and so 
works forward. The cumulative record 
forms worked out in development cen- 
ters are now being adopted by school 
systems, and the time is not far distant 
when, through the accumulation of large 
amounts of data upon children, many 
problems can be attacked upon which 
now we can secure only incidental or 
casual data. It should be emphasized 
that from the point of view of scientific 
method, the forward working case study 
has great advantages over the backward 
working case history. 


THE DIRECTION OF FUTURE STUDIES 


In conclusion, I would like to suggest 
five areas with which psychological re- 
search might well concern itself. 

The first of these I have characterized 


2? Lewis M. Terman. Mental and Physical 
Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children. In Le- 
land Stanford Junior University, Genetic Stud- 
ies of Genius, Vol. I, second edition, 1926. 
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as the effect of the organism upon the 
environment. It is essentially concerned 
with the question, “What psychological 
environment does the individual con- 
struct for himself?’ In this type of 
study the individual is looked upon as 
the independent variable and the en- 
vironment as the dependent variable. A 
number of very striking and successful 
studies have been made, using intelli- 
gence as the means of separation be- 
tween groups. Thus in the Genetic Stud- 
ies of Genius we find longitudinal stud- 
ies of gifted and normal children, and 
more recently in the Baller studies fol- 
low-ups carried into adult life of defec- 
tives and subnormals tested as children.* 
But the same technique can be applied 
to separations in terms of other vari- 
ables and factors, such as personality 
make-up, emotional disposition, etc., and 
the subsequent structuring of the en- 
vironment and behavior studied. 

The second type of study I would 
stress is definitely concerned with the 
effect of the environment upon the or- 
ganism, and seeks to answer the old 
question, “How do different environ- 
ments affect the individual?” Here we 
look upon the environment as the inde- 
pendent variable, and the organism as 
the dependent variable. In the past we 
have approached this problem very 
largely in terms of end results, that is, 
we have moved back from children who 
were delinquent and normal, to studies 
of the background from which they 
come, The more significant type of study 
from the developmental point of view is 
the one which concerns itself with the 
other regression equation, namely that 
in which environments are either set up 
in advance or analyzed in terms of their 


3 Baller, W. R. “A Study of the Present 
Social Status of 2 Group of Adults, Who, When 
They Were in Elementary Schools, were classi- 
fied As Mentally Deficient,” Genetic Psychol- 
ogy Monographs, 1936, 18 (3): 165-244. 
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essential characteristics and their effect 
upon the entire population (or a com- 
pletely randomized sample) of the chil- 
dren exposed to it determined. Note the 
emphasis upon the word entire, because 
one of the deficiencies of many studies is 
found in the high degree of selection 
that characterizes terminal cases. Thus 
the present studies which seek to an- 
alyze the effects of the home disciplinary 
or management program for children 
work only with end results. Similarly 
for many socioeconomic or cultural stud- 
ies. Yet it should be possible to select 
homes which contrast very widely in 
terms of their handling of the child and 
measure the long-time adjustment of 
the children who come out of these con- 
trasting homes. We know much about 
setting up environments for particular 
experiments, i.e., the technique of limit- 
ing a particular variable and studying 
its effect on behavior. We have hardly 
begun to attack the problem of setting 
up contexts that operate for substantial 
intervals of time and then studying their 
effects. 

The third point, already mentioned, 
is the stress in the child development 
approach upon multiple factors, context 
and pattern rather than single factors, 
without however denying the value of 
research upon single factors. 

The fourth point centers about our 
concern with the cumulative effects of 
experience upon development and the 
progressive selection and elimination of 
behavior that occurs over a long period 
of time. Relatively few investigations 
have concerned themselves with this 
problem, yet we know that the individ- 
ual child at successive periods of devel- 
opment moves up to choice points which 
are critical in his life history, and that 
upon the decision made much of the 
subsequent pattern of development de- 
pends. It would be a mistake to suggest 
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that the choices are always or even us- 
ually deliberately made. But differences 
which are relatively insignificant psy- 
chologically and statistically at the mo- 
ment may become very significant in 
determining the long-time behavior ten- 
dencies if they affect the stream of 
practice or of social relations. Thus a 
boy whose reach is an inch shorter than 
another may find himself consistently 
on the second rather than the first bas- 
ketball team or may give up basketball 
entirely. And a child who is slightly 
clumsy may turn from athletic to in- 
tellectual interests. This process of se- 
lection and elimination goes on continu- 
ously as the infant moves to adult life. 
It is quite possible that the reactions of 
any moment are determined almost as 
much by what has been dropped out as 
by what remains. 

Finally, we are concerned with a point 
much emphasized in current literature 
concerning the individuality or person- 
ality. From the outset the worker with 
children has an impression that each has 
his own individuality, and that this total 
pattern or personality is a very signifi- 
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cant determiner of the subsequent 
course of development. In our customary 
approach to individual differences, we 
indicate the position of each individual 
in the group with respect to a single 
trait or a small combination of such 
traits, without analyzing the degree to 
which the combination of traits works 
together in the particular case. This 
customary reference to what the child 
has in common with the group, and to 
what degree, has been very significant, 
both from the standpoint of generaliza- 
tion and for the discovery of practical 
devices for the diagnosis and treatment 
of children. But our success with these 
measures should not blind us to the fact 
that we have made relatively little 
progress in the scientific representation 
of the uniqueness of the individual. That 
we will make significant advances in 
this area is not beyond hope; certainly 
our advance in all phases of child re- 
search, theory, and practice has been 
tremendous in the last two decades. De- 
spite the war, to which present energies 
must go, we look forward to greater 
advances in the next two decades. 


ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


By HORACE B. ENGLISH 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


URRENT proposals to make the 
study of Child Development cen- 
tral in teacher education rest solidly on 
the fact that it is precisely the task of 
the teacher to aid in the development of 
his pupils. Enthusiasm for these pro- 
posals must not divert us from certain 
derivative inquiries: What do we know 
about the dynamics of child development 
which teachers can make use of? How 
can the facts of human development as 
a whole be assimilated into the teacher’s 
action patterns so that he will actually 
guide and assist his pupils’ development 
more wisely? 


I 


We must, to begin with, be careful of 
the very conception of human develop- 
ment in general or child development in 
particular. Taken abstractly, develop- 
ment can be very misleading. If we con- 
sider what we really know about child 
development, it is a serious question 
whether there is any such thing as a 
single growth—with a capital G; rather 
we seem to have a number of kinds of 
growth, relatively independent, each 
with its own laws. To encourage teach- 
ers to think in terms of child growth is 
to run the risk of a particularly vicious 
abstractionism. 

Now of course, if there were a single 
type of growth, if all kinds of growth 
were regulated by some one principle, 
we might teach that principle and illus- 
trate it by reference to the most conven- 
ient or available mode of growth—say 
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the growth of the fetal guinea pig. But 
despite some very interesting evidence— 
and some rather emotional assertions— 
I remain unconvinced that we have us- 
able knowledge as to any general laws 
of growth, or that there is immediate 
prospect that we shall soon get them. 
For the present, and for the teacher or 
other practitioner, the only safe position 
is the pluralist one, which deals in terms 
of many growths. 

In saying this one is aware of the de- 
termined efforts being made to bring to 
light the general laws of growth. The 
first step is the eminently sound one of 
eschewing cross-sectional for longitudi- 
nal measurements. Such an approach is 
clearly necessary and valid for other 
reasons, but the light that it throws on 
the question of growth in general is only 
flickering and fitful. 

The attempt to express all kinds of 
growth in terms of a mathematical equa- 
tion for a time looked hopeful. But one 
finds various equations with quite differ- 
ent assumptions, apparently equally fit- 
ting the empirical data. Evidently the 
time for practical application of this ap- 
proach has not arrived. 

More recently Willard Olson has 
brought forward the concept of organ- 
ismic age, the average of a considerable 
number of different kinds of “growth 
ages.” It is Olson’s hypothesis that this 
organismic age tends to represent a 
balance or constancy of progression in a 
way which clearly implies, I believe, 
that there is some one unitary factor at 
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work. 

So far, the correlations postulated by 
this attractive concept have been esti- 
mated from visual inspection of growth 
curves. It often does look as if there 
were more going-togetherness in various 
aspects of growth for a given child than 
there is deviation. But there are strik- 
ing exceptions—too many to be lightly 
dismissed as mere anomalies. 

The concept of “organismic age” is, 
for all these doubts, a tempting one. If it 
can be established and if reliable tech- 
niques for discovering a child’s “organ- 
ismic age” are devised, it will have far- 
reaching consequences for education. 
Great caution seems indicated, however, 
for some time yet in accepting this view. 

Skepticism as to the “general laws of 
growth” does not carry with it complete 
denial of some central physical growth 
factor, perhaps correlated with pituitary 
function. We have yet, however, to 
achieve a scientific analysis of growth 
data which will reveal the outlines of 
this “pituitary growth plan” and give 
some inkling of its generality. Available 
evidence seems to indicate definitely that 
such central growth factor, if it exists, 
is merely co-operative with many fac- 
tors specific to one set of organs or 
functions, and specific also to different 
kinds of environment.* 

Since we know so little about the 
dynamics of physical growth, it is ob- 
viously premature to assert that they 
are identical with the dynamics of so- 
called “mental growth.” We need in- 
dulge in no far-reaching metaphysical 
dualism to assert a great difference at 
the empirical level between growth in 

1Qne may refer to Scammon’s well known 
curves of growth for different systems of or- 
gans. Clearly if any central growth factor is 
at work here at all, its operation is masked by 
the growth factors which are specific to the 
several systems. And the actual measurements 


are even more divergent than Scammon’s 
schematization. 
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spelling skill and maturation in the sex 
functions. 

Even at the anatomical level, the 
growth of the nervous system, with 
which mental growth is most closely cor- 
related, seems to have a quite different 
form from that of other anatomical sys- 
tems. As to its functional development, 
we know very little. We are fairly sure 
that there is a rather strong maturation- 
al component, but this is intimately in- 
tertwined with experiential and en- 
vironmental influences in determining 
behavior. The maturational component 
probably sets limits to what we can do 
by training to influence development, 
but no general statement as to what 
those limits are has yet been formulated. 

Nor have we been conspicuously suc- 
cessful in deriving sound generaliza- 
tions about “mental growth” from a 
study of the empirical data. For the 
student of physical growth the organs 
to be measured are at least relatively 
clearly mapped out. A femur is a femur; 
and even the physiological functions, 
like the rate of oxygen interchange, are 
fairly distinct. Not so with behavior 
functions. It is by no means clear that 
thumb sucking is thumb sucking or that 
honesty is honesty; a curve of growth of 
these functions might be just a hodge- 
podge. “Intelligence” has been studied 
best of all mental functions, and the ill 
success of the doctrine of I.Q. constancy 
considered as a law of mental growth 
(instead of merely as a sound empirical 
and statistical generalization—in which 
form it is unassailable) warns us 
against hasty efforts before we have 
sufficient data. After being forced pain- 
fully to retreat from the position ‘at 
the I.Q. predicts development in all in- 
tellectual functions, let us beware of im- 
plying that a knowledge of Johnnie’s 
development in height will enable us to 
know how fast he will develop in spell- 
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ing, or when he is likely to conquer 
enuresi~ or how fast and how well he 
will learn the virtues of neatness. Nor 
do compound or averaged measures of 
various lines of development as yet offer 
us anything like sound grounds for prac- 
tical deduction. 

In short, about the only wholly gen- 
eral statement we can make about 
growth is that it requires time. To lay 
much stress on growth or maturation in 
the abstract is therefore to encourage 
teachers in a vague and almost mystic 
faith in the efficacy of mere lapsed time. 
This is not wholly unjustified ; children, 
thank God, do mature in many ways 
despite the inadequacies of teachers and 
parents, but I am not sure we want to 
emphasize this fact to the point that we 
encourage teachers and parents to use 
it as an excuse for not doing their best 
to help them. 


II 


What does this portentous series of 
skepticisms imply for teacher educa- 
tion? Negatively it does not imply denial 
of the intimate interaction of various 
kinds of growth. Indeed the concept of 
interaction implies precisely the dis- 
tinctness of different modes of growing 
upon which we have been insisting. If 
growth were all one, it could not inter- 
act. The interrelatedness of develop- 
mental aspects seems to us a matter of 
primary educational concern. 

On the positive side it is implied, first, 
that we shall have to familiarize our- 
selves with varied kinds of growth or 
development separately. The royal road 
to understanding through Growth in 
General is marked “Road under con- 
struction. No through traffic to practice. 
Open only to expert research workers 
who enter at their own risk.” If we are 
interested in the development of chil- 
dren’s moral concepts, we’ll just have to 
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study that development. If we are inter- 
ested in chest development, then we 
must likewise investigate that separate- 
ly. 

And it follows for teacher education, 
I think, that we should consider pri- 
marily such developmental series as 
have a fairly direct bearing on what the 
teacher does. If we could get transfer- 
able principles by studying fetal devel- 
opment in guinea pigs, there would be 
some point in requiring such study. But 
fetal development doesn’t show us, as a 
recent syllabus contends, “what growth 
is like”; it shows us merely what fetal 
growth is like. Teachers usually have 
little to do about fetal growth.’ 

Other aspects of physical growth are 
more relevant. Every teacher should be 
instructed in the physical hygiene ap- 
propriate to his own well-being and that 
of his prospective pupils. Just how big 
a task this is, I don’t profess to know. 
It is important and—to judge from the 
large numbers of failures—difficult. 

Teachers need to know more, also, 
about deviations from the norm in rela- 
tion not only to health but also to con- 
duct. They must be brought to realize 
how deviations from the usual put 
strains on social adjustment. And they 
must learn to recognize also the strains 
and tensions which arise from intra-in- 
dividual imbalance or departure from a 
previously stable pattern of physical de- 
velopment. It is at this point that the 
interrelations of different kinds of 
growth become important. It is probably 
true that no marked change in one as- 
pect of growth can take place without 
significant reverberations in other as- 
pects. Failure to keep pace with one’s 
fellows in height or strength may affect 


2 To avoid misunderstanding, let us add that 
there are many contexts in which the facts of 
fetal developments are extremely relevant: 
comparative zodlogy, for example. Some teach- 
ers may need that. We are concerned with the 
general outlines of teacher preparation. 
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one’s ability to debate or to learn 10B 
composition; and it is probable that 
failure in 10B composition has effects on 
growth in height. Research centers in 
child development have made notable 
contributions to our understanding of 
these matters in recent years and may 
be expected to continue to do so. 


III 


It is important, however, to note the 
context or matrix in which this knowl- 
edge functions in the work of the teach- 
er. That context is the effect which 
physical development has upon behavior, 
especially upon social] behavior. The 
problems as the teacher finds them arise 
in the field of behavior and must, in 
general, be solved in the field of behav- 
ior. Often little or nothing can be done 
to alter the physical facts, and, even 
when we can, the problem of re-educat- 
ing the child’s behavior remains. (As a 
simple example, one may take the “spoil- 
ing” of the child during prolonged ill- 
ness, and the subsequent problems of 
adjustment long after the illness has 
passed.) In short, a very great deal of 
the study of physical development, by 
far the greatest part for the teacher, 
forms an integral part of educational 
and child psychology. And if they are 
to function in the work of the teacher, 
the facts of physical development must 
be integrated with the facts of behavior. 

The center of integration, moreover, 
—again in teacher education, not neces- 
sarily for research or for other forms of 
application—is the behavior panel. It is 
both uneconomical and dangerous when 
the primary point of departure is the 
physical changes. It is uneconomical 
since essentially the same psychological 
mechanisms must be dealt with again 
and again as the correlates of different 
physical growth changes. It is danger- 
ous because—to speak plainly—the 
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statement of behavior effects is too like- 
ly to be distorted. The impression is 
easily given that certain kinds of be- 
havior are inevitable, direct effects of 
growth changes and anomalies, instead 
of being highly contingent upon a wide 
variety of social and personal circum- 
stances. The specialists in physical 
growth do not fail to make the necessary 
formal admission that the behavior ef- 
fects only tend to be found; but their ac- 
tual treatment, in oral discussion par- 
ticularly, almost invariably obscures 
that fact. 

It is dangerous also because the spec- 
ialists in physical growth (unless they 
are also psychologists) are not aware of 
the pitfalls which beset the feet of him 
who deals with behavior facts. Men 
critical to the last degree in the field of 
anthropometric measures or of medical 
statistics are blind to the dangers of 
selective observation in the field of be- 
havior. The behavior data are ordered 
to a hodgepodge psychology made up of 
an outmoded Faculty Psychology, to- 
gether with odd bits drawn from Ges- 
talt, Behaviorism, and Freudism. The 
best that scientific psychology can do to 
put rhyme and reason into behavior 
facts is none too good; let us not have it 
taught (under another name, like Child 
Development,) by amateurs, however 
talented in another field. 

The retort is easy that neither should 
psychologists stray from their field. 
Agreed—most heartily! The point is 
that what the teacher needs to know of 
child development is chiefly psychologi- 
cal. However complex the research prob- 
lems of physical growth may be, the 
facts derived (again for the teacher) 
shape up as behavior facts. 

It is necessary to be a little forthright 
here. The kind of generally useful facts 
of physical growth and the useful princi- 
ples of physical development needed by 
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the teacher are not likely to tax the 
understanding of college sophomores. 
What the teacher needs is not a great 
deal more information, not a great many 
more facts, or even a better ordering of 
the facts of physical growth, but an 
enormously increased sensitivity to the 
importance of rather obvious or easily 
ascertainable facts, and a determination 
to do what one can about them. What the 
teacher can do about these facts is, once 
more, chiefly to alter the personal and 
social codeterminers of behavior. In 
short, there must be a broadening of 
scope in educational and child psychol- 
ogy and an intensification of the effort 
psychologists have been making for 
years to link the facts of physical 
growth with the facts of behavior.’ 


IV 


We must not commit the error of so 
much current discussion, then, and think 
of child development as merely a matter 
of physical growth, even of physical 
growth properly incorporated in a be- 
havior matrix. Longitudinal studies of 


8 One would like to underline the point that 
this is not a new ow of view for psycholo- 
gists. The school of G. Stanley Hall was early 
eager to the doctrine < pote se od 
ness of the various as te) includ- 
ing both the eas cas the psychological. 
And is it not significant that the first book in 
America on the hygiene of the school child was 
the work of a psychologist, L. M. Terman? 
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individual changes in psychological 
functions are at least equally significant, 
and, though beset with very many per- 
plexities, are proceeding in many re- 
search centers. The interactions of de- 
velopment in one function with all other 
modes of development are being laid 
bare. Development in subject-matter 
mastery, also, when seen in interrela- 
tion with other modes of development, 
takes a rightful place in our thinking. 

In the teacher education program, 
child development is thus being taken up 
and incorporated with educational and 
child psychology. But it is a new child 
psychology which is coming into being, 
much more dynamic and alert to the 
effects upon the child of social pressures, 
physiological tensions, aspirations and 
conflicts. It takes over much of the ob- 
servational procedures of child develop- 
ment centers. It brings the teacher-in- 
training into contact with children not 
merely to teach them, but to learn about 
children. The new educational psychol- 
ogy leads the teacher to see development 
as resulting from the interaction of a 
complex tissue of forces of all kinds and 
as proceeding at varied rates in differ- 
ent aspects of the child’s being. And in 
every line it deals with the basic and 
fundamental problems of the modern 
teacher. 











NEEDED INTEGRATIONS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
By GEORGE D. STODDARD 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


N recent years the range of study in 
child development has been extended 
downward to include fetal responses, as 
in the work at Antioch College, and up- 
ward beyond the adolescent years. For 
example, workers in youth programs 
under private and public auspices have 
tended to regard age twenty-four as the 
upper limit of their particular responsi- 
bility, in conformance to governmental 
interpretations. Along practical lines, it 
has been necessary to study whole fami- 
lies and other social organizations in 
order to determine the factors influenc- 
ing child development and behavior. 

Among technical workers it is gener- 
ally held that integration should go be- 
yond a normal exchange of knowledge 
as typified in conferences or composite 
publications. Integration to be effective 
must begin early in the program of 
study; it involves planning and work- 
ing together. Thus a complete study of 
tooth decay in American children would 
make immediate demands upon bio- 
chemists, nutritionists, anatomists and 
dentists. In its later ramifications it 
might call upon the resources of the 
psychologist, the economist and the 
sociologist. 

In the past much technical integratior 
has been in the form of surveys of child 
growth and of behavior patterns as they 
are. All this is essential as a scientific 
background. It isa curtain against which 
we can throw significant changes in in- 
dividual children or in group processes. 
But we should turn increasingly to con- 


trolled and integrated attempts at child 
modification, mobilizing to the full our 
resources in genetics, nutrition, medi- 
cine, psychology and education. 

This implies that we can distinguish 
a progress line for child and adult de- 
velopment. Thus far we have depended 
upon characteristics and measurements 
of superior children, with the thought 
that we could discover the ways and 
means of moving each child in the di- 
rection of the measured superiorities. 
There have been dramatic successes 
along these lines, particularly with re- 
spect to child health. For example, it 
has been established that, given proper 
vaccination, smallpox is no part of the 
normal course of child development. 
There is substantial evidence too that 
the height and weight of American-born 
children have increased over the past 
twenty years. Whatever the category of 
growth, physical, mental or social, we 
may postulate that what is now con- 
sidered “normal” could drop into the 
subnormal or abnormal category, while 
the present-day status of “superior” 
may become the “normal” of the future. 
Hence there is a constant need for the 
revision of statistical norms and stand- 
ards. 

In short, we should try to set up an 
evolutionary line for the individual child 
and for groups of children living in an 
approved social milieu, together with an 
analysis of all blocking and facilitating 
factors. 

An example of a program tentatively 
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set up by the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station is given by way of illus- 
tration: 


1. What body-build is most efficient in per- 
forming necessary physical, physiologi- 
cal and motor acts; that is, viewing the 
body as a machine, what kind of ma- 
chine should we try to develop? 

2. What body-build gives the best insur- 
ance against infection and deteriora- 
tion? 

3. What is the relationship between diet 
and physical growth? 

4. What types of body-build appear most 
effective in terms of biological function- 
ing, as in fertility and longevity? 

5. How far can we go through diet, ex- 
ercise and other environmental con- 
trols to develop desirable body types? 
What are the limits set by heredity. 

6. What are the effects of race mixtures? 

7. Do anthropometric factors have signifi- 
cant correlates in mental growth; in 
child behavior and adjustment? 


Reference to the research sectors 
above indicates that the main problems 
are not to be solved by casual measure- 
ments of groups of children in or out of 
school. They call rather for genuine 
widescale planning among several 
scientific disciplines, with the expecta- 
tion of utilizing to the full large sources 
of growing children under experimental 
conditions. Since some of the experi- 
ments envisaged call for deleterious ef- 
fects upon the organism, it is clear that 
there will be a steady need for work 
with lower animals. 

Most of us in the field of child devel- 
opment feel that there should be re- 
newed attempts to bring together the 
two kinds of integration that may be 
called cross-sectional and longitudinal. 
Both of these approaches are essential, 
and they are mutually consistent. For 
example, it is all right to feed one hund- 
red rats arsenic under controlled condi- 
tions to find out what will happen; it 
is all right, too, to give slowly increas- 
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ing doses to a single rat to discover the 
amount and character of the tolerance 
developed. These methods taken togeth- 
er will tell us something about (a) rats, 
and (b) arsenic. To the extent that there 
is a conformity of nature as between 
rats and higher animals, the usefulness 
of the data will be extended. 

We have had dramatic evidence, as in 
the work of Professor Kurt Lewin and 
his associates, of the potency of force- 
ful convergences upon the child for 
short intervals. Some influences and 
stimulations are almost explosive in 
their effects upon child behavior. Nev- 
ertheless other types of experiments set 
up longitudinally may show effects from 
milder factors, perhaps somewhat anal- 
ogous to the slow process of malnutri- 
tion that finally results in measurable 
deterioration. 

In all such studies we need more than 
ever before manuals of procedure show- 
ing approved observational, experimen- 
tal and statistical approaches. This 
would help beginning students especially 
to avoid some of the pitfalls. For in- 
stance, in statistical method there is a 
need for further evaluation of correla- 
tional theory, the analysis of variance 
and factor analysis. The tendency to 
apply any one of these indiscriminately 
to procedures and experiments in child 
development cannot be viewed with en- 
thusiasm. 

The whole question of child matura- 
tion is a case in point. Whether one re- 
gards the organism as strongly deter- 
mined by nature with respect to its im- 
portant growth patterns or, on the oth- 
er hand, exceedingly plastic and modifi- 
able depends somewhat on the particu- 
lar level of behavior under considera- 
tion. As we go toward the psychological 
and sociological, we can postulate less 
uniformity and less determinism. When 
a democratic citizen is transformed into 
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a Fascist or a Nazi it is evident that his 
neurons and his basic organic structure 
were such as to permit wide behavioral 
divergences. 

A final integration of the science of 
child development relates primarily to 
practical outcomes in parent, teacher, 
institutional, community and legislative 
procedures. To all these child develop- 
ment should be in a relation analogous 
to that of physics for engineering or 
biology for medicine. It is the underly- 
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ing objective discipline for the best type 
of law and practice in child welfare. It 
is becoming a source of strength and 
guidance in the private and public edu- 
cation of children. 

To achieve this standing in education 
and public affairs, workers in child de- 
velopment need pay no price at all in 
terms of fidelity to sound research. The 
fading idea that good research must 
ipso facto be sterile should be abandoned 
altogether. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS KINDERGARTEN BINET 
TESTING PROGRAM: AN EXPERIMENT 
IN APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


By FRED BROWN 


CHILD STUDY DEPARTMENT, MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SYCHOLOGISTS agree that effec- 

tive prevention of educational dis- 
abilities and personality distortions 
must begin quite early in the child’s 
life. During the preschool years a 
very small percentage of the parental 
population is reached by means of par- 
ent education lectures and magazine ar- 
ticles which dispense neat packages of 
guidance and advice. The success of 
these efforts has yet to be reflected in 
diminishing indices of delinquency and 
state hospital admissions. A real need 
for intelligent guidance arises when the 
child encounters the larger competitive 
milieu of the school room. Here he must 
struggle for social and scholastic ade- 
quacy and the consequences of this con- 
test may determine how completely he 
is accepted as a competent individual 
in his home. It is obvious that these 
factors play an important part in the 


formation of parent-child relationships. 
It is not unlikely that these same ex- 
periences also color his conception of 
himself as a personality, determine his 
social role, and even influence his ulti- 
mate vocational fitness as an adult. De- 
spite the far-reaching effects of early 
school experiences most guidance pro- 
grams begin at the secondary school lev- 
el, thereby nullifying the psychologist’s 
basic mental hygiene postulate. In this 
paper we shall describe a psycho-educa- 
tional program which should have broad 
implications for applied psychologists. 

The testing programs in most school 
systems are motivated by the desire to 
appear “progressive,” to ascertain the 
value of certain pedagogical procedures, 
or to serve as bases for curricular coun- 
seling. Occasionally tests are used to di- 
agnose educational difficulties which 
might have been prevented by earlier 
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attention to the pupil’s intellectual en- 
dowment. It is rare, however, for school 
systems to engage in “preventive test- 
ing” at the kindergarten level. 

In 1935 Dr. S. Alan Challman, Dir- 
ector of the Minneapolis Child Study 
Department of the Public Schools, con- 
cieved the idea of training kindergarten 
teachers to test their own pupils on an 
individual mental test. The unreliability 
of group tests at this level and the fact 
that they gave the teachers no insight 
into the reactions and personalities of 
their pupils led us to select the Stanford- 
Binet test for this purpose. The 1916 
revision of the scale was used until 
1937. Since then almost 55 per cent of 
our teachers have been certified on the 
new revision. 

Teachers were given lectures and de- 
monstrations in the use of the scale and 
they administered six tests prior to 
their first supervision. Supervisions 
were then given after every group of 
twenty tests until the teacher could ad- 
minister a faultless test. Tests were 
carefully checked until the difference be- 
tween the psychologist’s and teacher’s 
scoring did not exceed three I. Q. points. 
Most of the teachers were certified to 
test at the kindergarten level (years 
three to nine inclusive) within three 
semesters. Teachers who were certified 
on the old Binet generally earn their 
certification on the new form within two 
semesters. Those who were unable to 
meet the strict certification require- 
ments were excused from further test- 
ing. At the time of certification, letters 
were sent to the Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools in charge of Teacher 
Personnel and Organization and to the 
principal stating that the teacher was 
qualified to test her pupils and that her 
scores could be entered upon the child’s 
cumulative record card. 

Naturally, there were administrative 
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difficulties which had to be solved. Some 
principals questioned the value of the 
program and doubted whether teachers 
would obtain a reliable 1.Q. on their 
pupils. Others begrudged the time spent 
in testing, feeling that the teacher’s ab- 
sence from the classroom might have in- 
structional repercussions. Still others 
feared that parents might object to hav- 
ing their children tested. 

The following plans were devised to 
meet the temporal phase of the pro 
gram: 


1. Child tested directly after dismis- 
sal of kindergarten at 11:15 A.M. 


2. Morning classes dismissed at 11:00 
A.M. ! 


3. Teacher tests during school hours 
while being relieved by an older 
girl, cadet, or teacher. 

4. Morning classes shortened to 10:45 
A.M. 

5. Class dismissed one-half day per 
week each week until most of the 
testing is completed. 

6. Class dismissed for an entire week 
(or less) until testing is completed. 

7. Classes dismissed one day per week 
until bulk of testing is completed. 

8. Half the class dismissed while an 
older girl or cadet supervises the 
small remaining group. 

9. Teacher tests from 8:30 to 9:30 

A.M.: classes begin at 9:00 A.M. 


As the value of the program became 
more evident there was less objection to 
dismissal of larger units for longer peri- 
ods. At the present time 84 per cent of 
schools (there are eighty-six kindergar- 
tens) are using plans 5, 6, and 7 while 
the remainder use some variant of these 
plans. Only six principals of seventy- 
eight who returned the survey question- 
aire complained that they did not like 
to have the teacher spend so much time 
away from the classroom. This indicates 
that educators are realizing that the 
teacher’s routine work can increase in 
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effectiveness only to the extent that she 
understands her pupils. 

Letters are sent to the parents ex- 
plaining that the children are being giv- 
en “individual study” so that their needs 
may be met more intelligently. The 
words “test” and “examination” are 
carefully avoided, since this might make 
some parents feel insecure. Only two 
parents have ever complained of either 
the testing or the dismissals. I.Q.’s are 
never divulged to the parent. 

Under-age children whose parents 
wish to have them entered in the kin- 
dergarten are tested during the first 
week of the semester. This is the only 
group of children which is tested in the 
“B” kindergarten. All others are tested 
in the “A” section. We have found that 
children who are physically, socially and 
emotionally ready for kindergarten do 
quite well if, on their Binet test, they 
earn an additional month of mental age 
above 5 years, 5 months for every month 
of chronological age below 5-0 years. 
Thus, a child with a C.A. of 4 years 9 
months must earn a mental age of 5 
years 8 months in order to be eligible 
for entrance. It is interesting to note 
that these under-age children constitute 
a highly selected group from an intel- 
lectual point of view. We have found 
(N=240) that the average under-age 
applicant has an I1.Q. of 117, 712.4. The 
opportunity thus afforded for early rec- 
ognition of superior intelligence might 
eventually lead to the development of 
curricula which will meet the needs of 
such children more adequately. 

At first we used a descriptive record 
of the teacher’s testing. Since 1939 an 
objective check list of errors and detri- 
mental attitudes has been devised and 
used by the writer. This instrument is 
based upon more than four hundred di- 
rect observations of testers during the 
past five years. A study of these sheets 


(one for each teacher) reveals that 
teachers generally have no special dif- 
ficulty in learning the mechanical tech- 
niques of testing, but find it somewhat 
more troublesome to master their own 
attitudes toward the testee. Inability to 
accept the child’s errors, verbal or mo- 
tor expressions of disapproval, a desire 
to help the child toward a better re- 
sponse, excessive or insufficient praise, 
and either over- or under-estimation of 
the child’s ability prior to testing are 
faults which occur frequently during 
the training period. Failure to adhere 
to test instructions and technical devia- 
tions occur with about equal frequency. 

Despite the teacher’s pedagogical ori- 
entation which ordinarily compels her 
to teach, that is, to fixate correct and 
eliminate incorrect responses, we en- 
countered surprisingly little difficulty in 
establishing an objective, non-judgmen- 
tal attitude. Much of our success in 
bringing this about might be attribut- 
ed to the specific approach utilized dur- 
ing the training period which we hope to 
describe in a later paper. It is interest- 
ing to note that none of the teachers 
trained on the 1916 revision manifested 
attitudinal regressions when they were 
retained on the 1937 revision, Form L. 
The majority of our teachers were ready 
for certification and independent test- 
ing by the time they had administered 
their 75th test. Recertification on Form 
L is generally earned at the end of from 
35 to 40 tests. 

Several factors stand out sharply in 
the supervision of teachers. Of these, 
the problem of rapport is most impor- 
tant. The teacher’s attitude toward “su- 
pervisors” and “observations” must be 
taken into consideration. We found it 
advisable to spend as much time as 
seemed necessary to put the teacher at 
her ease before testing. Similiar care 
was taken to taper off the discussion pe- 
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riod after the test in such a way as to 
leave her with a sense of security while 
pointing out certain weaknesses in her 
technique and suggesting how these 
could be corrected. Finally there lurked 
the fear that her slowness in attaining 
certification might reflect upon her sta- 
tus as a teacher in the eyes of the ad- 
ministrative personnel. She was assured 
that her standing during the training 
period and ratings of her progress 
would be known only to the psychologist. 
This generally resulted in a feeling of 
trust and relaxation. 

The first statistical evaluation of the 
program was made by Hilden(4) who 
retested 274 children after an interval 
of one year. He obtained a correlation 
of .89 with a probable error of estimate 
of 4.7 1.Q. points. The middle 50 per 
cent of differences fell between +5.5 and 
—3.7 points. A second evaluation was 
made by Brown (1) in which 201 chil- 
dren previously tested on the 1916 re- 
vision were retested by psychologists on 
the 1937 form of the scale. The mean 
C.A. was 5.94 years, o0.5 at the initial 
test and 8.48 years, «1.48 when retested. 
The mean interval between tests was 
2.62 years, 71.09. We obtained an r of 
.86 with a probable error of estimate of 
5.6 points. Additional data derived from 
these studies lead to the conclusion that 
“ ... since these results compare favor- 
ably with data reported by other investi- 
gators, ... kindergarten teachers trained 
and supervised by a qualified psycholo- 
gist may be taught to administer a re- 
liable Binet test to their pupils” (1). 

Challman has discussed the mental 
hygiene implications of this program in 
some detail (1). There have been other 
aspects of the work which have resulted 
in some interesting findings, however. 
In order to clarify the concept of the 
1.Q. we have found it necessary to com- 
pute a percentile table which would 


make the scores more meaningful to the 
teachers. Table I gives percentile values 
for one thousand Binet I.Q.’s obtained 
by certified teachers. Table II gives the 
life age — mental age distributions of a 
group tested very recently. The median 
1.Q. is 107.7 and the mean 107.5 points, 
012.5. The median I.Q. on the 1916 re- 
vision was 106.0. Another group of kin- 
dergarten children selected to conform 
to the occupational distribution for Min- 
neapolis yielded an average I.Q of 107.4, 
013.3. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTILE NORMS BASED UPON ONE 
THOUSAND KINDERGARTEN BINET 
Tests (Form L) 











1.Q. Percentile I.Q. Percentile 
88 5 109 55 
92 10 111 60 
95 15 112.5 65 
97 20 114 70 
99.6 25 116 75 

101 30 117.7 80 

103 85 120 85 

104.4 40 123.5 90 

106 45 128.5 95 

107.7 50 140+ 100 





A comparison with Terman and Mer- 
rill’s data (6) reveals a discrepancy in 
the size of the average I.Q. for this age 
group. They report a mean I.Q. of 101.4 
+0.9 for the 54-year group and 101.0 
+0.6 for the 6-year group. It is interest- 
ing in this connection to note that a 
random selection of Minneapolis 4A and 
5B pupils obtain mean I.Q.’s of 107.3, 
13.7 and 104.1, 710.1 on the Otis and 
Kuhlmann group tests respectively. An- 
other group of 7B and 7A children earn 
mean I.Q.’s of 112.4, «14.2 and 104.3, 
711.9 on the Terman and Kuhlmann 
group tests respectively (5). 

At first glance this discrepancy be- 
tween the average I.Q. for Minneapolis 
kindergarten children and the stand- 
ardization group may indicate that Min- 
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TABLE II 
Lire AGE — MENTAL AGgE. SCATTER DIAGRAM (IN MONTHS) 
(N = 417) 
Mental Age 
C.A. 52- 55- 58- 6l- 64- 67- 70- 3 6 79- 82- 85- 88 91- 94- 97- | Total Per Cent 
564 57 60 68 66 69 72 7 7 81 84 87 9 98 96 99 
16 1 1 1 3 a 
15 1 2 3 7 
74 a 1 2 2 2 4 13 3.1 
73 3 1 1 2 27 6.4 
72 1 TS Tar oe 6 2 - 1 4 2 43 10.8 
71 ae oe a ee 7 #14 19 ~ ae 4 £2 80 19.1 
70 2 oe" 9 6 10 2 5 1 2 66 15.8 
69 ae Gee ees 6 10 12 9 116 1 1 68 16.3 
68 ign? it 7 10 1 9 4 7 4 4 56 18.4 
67 1 1 4 2 1 4 6 1 4 24 6.7 
66 ilies os 5 2 1 3 2 1 a 22 5.2 
65 2. 3 2 4 1 12 2.8 
Total a ee ie he oe 2 oo ee oe ae ae ee 417 
Per Cent 7°17 2.4 19 2.4 8.6 18.9 12.2 182 10.7 184 48 6.7 17 7 2 











neapolis children are more intelligent 
than are children elsewhere in the 
United States. One might suppose fur- 
ther that the heavy concentration of 
Scandinavians in the population repre- 
senting Northern European stock would 
account for this. However, a concentra- 
tion of north European elements in the 
population would not, by itself, account 
for the difference since we found no 
significant differences in the intelligence 
of Scandinavian and Eastern European 
Jewish kindergarten children. Further- 
more Scandinavian and Jewish children 
have been shown to rate comparatively 
high on intelligence tests in mixed 
groups including also Southern Euro- 
peans. Whatever the reasons may be for 
this superiority, the comparatively large 
numbers of Scandinavians in our com- 
munity might offer a possible, but by no 
means satisfactory, explanation. 

We assumed that the occupational 
distribution of Minneapolis might pro- 
vide the answer to our problem. A com- 
parison of local and national norms 
[Goodenough classification (2)] based 
upon the 1930 census (3) shows that 
Minneapolis has a higher percentage of 
occupations in Groups I, II, and III and 


fewer in groups VI and VII than is 
found in the national distribution. This 
may mean that our kindergarten data 
are skewed toward the upper socio- 
economic levels. Table III shows that not 
only is the Terman-Merrill distribution 
skewed in the direction of superior oc- 
cupational status—as the authors them- 
selves point out (6, p. 15)—but their se- 
lection resembles ours more nearly than 
it does the national distribution. Refer- 
ence to an atypical occupational distri- 
bution does not solve our problem. 
Certain qualitative peculiarities of the 
Minneapolis occupational distribution 
may suggest a reason for the difference 
in average LQ. noted above and may 
also raise questions with regard to simi- 
lar distributional features in other com- 
munities. We tested 50 kindergarten 
children whose occupational rating ac- 
cording to the father’s occupation (veri- 
fied in the city directory) placed them in 
Group VI. The average 1.Q. was 101.4, 
013.0. Terman obtained an I1.Q. of 95.1 
for his 2.0— to 54-year group VI. It may 
be that slightly skilled and unskilled 
workers in Minneapolis average better 
wages as a result of strong unioniza- 
tion, and therefore live at a higher level 
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TABLE Ill 


A COMPARISON OF MINNEAPOLIS AND NATIONAL 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS WITH THE 1937 
BINET REVISION STANDARDIZATION 
SAMPLE 








oj 
Occupational Group r' } 


of 

of 

. 
ployed Males 
Standardization 


Pp 
P 
in 
P 
Em 





I. Professional - - - 3.1 42 
II. Semi-professional 
and managerial - 65.2 10.0 7.8 
III. Clerical, skilled 
trades and re- 


an 


tail business - - 15.0 22.9 25.5 
IV. Farmers - - - - 153 2 149 
V. Semi-skilled, minor 

clerical and 


minor business - 30.6 426 31.4 
VI. Slightly unskilled 

workers - - - - 113 7.6 9.4 
VII. Unskilled laborers 19.5 12.5 6.6 





than their occupational rating would 
indicate. 

One is finally led into an intriguing 
speculation by the fact that Minnesota 
ranks fifth in the United States in “gen- 
eral goodness,” according to Thorndike’s 
criteria. Among others, this includes the 
record of public health, educational ex- 
penditures, recreational facilities, prev- 
alence or non-prevalence of poverty, 
child labor and literacy, homicide and 
existence of such comforts as telephones 
and radios. California leads the field in 
this class (which may explain Terman’s 
“geniuses”) with Connecticut, Washing- 
ton, Massachusetts and Minnesota fol- 
lowing in that order. It would be inter- 
esting to obtain average I.Q.’s from rep- 
resentative cities in order to test this 
hypothesis. Factors other than raw oc- 
cupational ratings must apparently be 
considered in establishing mental norms. 

With regard to the program itself, 
one might inquire whether it is feasible 


with large classes. Minneapolis has 86 
kindergartens with a total enrollment of 
5,100 pupils. The 1941 attendance in the 
upper kindergarden level (“A”) where 
the children are tested is 3,270. The 
average enrollment in the “A” classes 
is 38.3 + 11.7, with a range of from 8 
to 94. Size of class has not proved a 
hindrance to the successful administra- 
tion of the plan. 

The question might be raised why 
psychologists are not employed to do the 
testing. The comment has been made 
that for years, psychological work in 
the schools was handicapped by send- 
ing into school systems teachers who 
were trained to give tests and that one 
of the difficulties in the child guidance 
clinic set-up has been assignment to the 
psychologists of only the duties that 
could easily be performed by a trained 
psychometrist. Will the use of teachers 
as testers lead to the cutting of school 
expenses and the possible replacement 
of highly trained people by such train- 
ees? 

Aside from the expense involved in 
maintaining a corps of testers (particu- 
larly in these straitened times), there 
are several cogent considerations which 
contra-indicate such an arrangement. 
First of all, each teacher tests her own 
pupils. As psychologists in a school sys- 
tem (or in any other capacity) we be- 
lieve our function to be educative as 
well as diagnostic and ameliorative. We 
are particularly desirous of giving the 
teacher some insight into the mental hy- 
giene implications of teacher-pupil re- 
lationships rather than merely supply- 
ing her with the much maligned I.Q. If 
one of the chief evils of the I.Q. lies in 
the perfunctory manner in which it is 
dispensed to schools, social agencies and 
other consumers then our efforts to im- 
bue it with meaningful content at the 
teacher’s level should prove useful in 
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correcting many misconceptions which 
surround its use in educational circles. 

Teachers rarely see their pupils as 
individuals and their estimates of pupil 
intelligence are hardly more reliable 
than those of the average layman. Many 
teachers have commented with surprise, 
after spending from thirty-five to forty 
minutes in the intimate controlled ob- 
servation setting with the child, upon 
their erroneous evaluation of the child 
and its correction after the test. It is 
highly significant that these teachers 
describe their reactions in terms of the 
child’s total behavior during the testing 
period instead of in terms of the 1.Q. 
alone. Psychologists and educators have 
been fond of admonishing teachers to 
recognize and make allowances for “‘in- 
dividual differences” without troubling 
to give them actual referents for what 
otherwise degenerates into a text-book 
concept. It is useless to preach individ- 
ual differences without giving the teach- 
er concrete opportunities for the devel- 
opment of a functional insight into the 
exact meaning of the term. Our testing 
program enables her, for the first time, 
to see the child as an individual apart 
from the complicated configuration of 
the classroom. From a strictly mental 
hygiene point of view we may hope for 
a reduction in the number of frustrated 
teachers who develop anxieties because 
of their inability to make progress with 
apparently intelligent children. 

Far from limiting the psychologist’s 
usefulness in the school system, a pro- 
gram of this type actually strengthens 
his position. It is unfortunate that the 
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special skills of the highly trained psy- 
chologist are wasted in many school 
systems because of the demands which 
routine Binet testing makes upon his 
time and energy. His chance to make a 
real professional contribution to an un- 
derstanding of the child is increased 
when he is relieved of the burden of rou- 
tine testing. Since the inception of this 
plan we have added another psycholo- 
gist to our staff and our psychologists 
are free to carry on more real clinical 
(as opposed to psychometric) work as a 
result of this arrangement. The Minne- 
apolis kindegarten Binet-testing pro- 
gram, in addition to its other advan- 
tages, acquaints both educators and the 
public with the broader services which 
the psychologist is in a position to offer. 
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STUDIES IN PHONOGRAPHIC RECORDINGS 





OF VERBAL MATERIAL 


Il. A DEVICE FOR TRANSCRIBING 
PHONOGRAPHIC RECORDINGS OF 
VERBAL MATERIAL’ 


By BERNARD J. COVNER 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


IS article is the second in a series 

based upon a coordinated research 
project on interviewing at the Ohio 
State University Psychological Clinic in 
which phonographic recordings were 
made of several hundred counseling in- 
terviews.? In the first article’, which dis- 
cussed apparatus, policies and operating 
schedules, results and applications, the 
shortcomings encountered in putting re- 
corded interview material in typewrit- 
ten form were pointed out. The chief 
difficulties in this connection were: (1) 
conversational rates were generally too 
fast for even the best of shorthand ex- 
perts to copy, and (2) playing back re- 
cordings into a dictaphone and having 
them transcribed by the ordinary dicta- 
phone method resulted in loss of intelli- 
gibility which was at times barely pass- 


1 The designing and building of this — 
was a group enterprise in ich Mr. I. 
Hampton, Dr. E. H. Porter, - Dr. c R. 
Rogers played a ae yn tbe, The drawings were 
made by Mr. R. and Mr. L. V. 
Shields, to whom the writer wishes to express 
his appreciation. 

2This project was directed by Dr. C. R. 
Rogers and Dr. F. P. Robinson and was made 
possible by a special t from the Graduate 
School of Ohio State University. 

8 Bernard J. Covner. “Studies in Phono- 
graphic Recordings of Verbal Material: I. The 
Use of Pho: phic Recordings in Counseling 
Practice and ” JOURNAL OF CONSULT- 


= PsYCHOLoecy, 1942, 6(2, March-April) : 105- 
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able from the start. The best way of 
handling this matter appeared to be the 
use of a device especially designed for 
the purpose whose construction and 
operation were very briefly described. 
The purpose of the present article is to 
describe the construction and operation 
of this device in detail. In addition to 
transcribing interview material, the de- 
vice can be used for transcribing con- 
ferences, speeches, class-room activi- 
ties, or any other material of a verbal 
nature which has been phonographically 
recorded, but for which no manuscript 
is available. 

The apparatus, completely set up and 
ready for operation, is shown in Figure 
1 below. The essential parts are (1) an 
electric phonograph turntable, (2) a 
phonograph pick-up, (3) a special foot- 
pedal operated mechanism for lowering 
and raising the pick-up to and from the 
phonograph disc, and (4) an audio 
amplifier which increases the volume of 
the recorded sounds and feeds them into 
a pair of crystal headphones. The opera- 
tor sits at the typewriter, presses the 
pedal with his foot to listen, and re- 
leases the pedal when he types. He can 


4A. S. Barr, and C. D. Jayne. “The Use of 


Sound Recording Equipment in the Study and 
Improvement of Teaching,” * Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1986, 4: 279-286. 
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Fic. 1.—Over-all arrangement of apparatus 
verbal material. 


listen for as long or as short a span as 
he finds convenient. Every time he 
presses the pedal and brings the pick-up 
into contact with the disc, the pick-up 
will return to almost exactly the same 
spot it occupied on the disc just prior to 
its removal. If he wishes to re-check a 
spot on the disc, all he has to do is lift 
the pick-up and place it on the spot in 
question. Since the pick-up is entirely 
free except for its mounting, the opera- 
tor can set it behind or ahead as many 
grooves as he wishes. After a first draft 
of a manuscript has been made, it should 


for transcribing phonographic recordings of 


be checked for accuracy by playing the 
recordings over again. 

The details of the pick-up lifting and 
lowering mechanism are shown in Fig- 
ures 2, 3 and 4. The dimensions are not 
critical and depend somewhat upon the 
particular interests of the individual 
builder. The heart of the mechanism is 
a moving brass collar which is illustrat- 
ed in Figures 1, 2, 3 and in Figure 4 
(A,, A,). This collar fits over an up- 
right steel mounting (M) which is bolt- 
ed to the chassis. Also fitting over the 
upright mounting (M) and lying be- 
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Fics. 2 and 3.—Close-up sketches of mechanism which lowers and lifts phonographic pick-up 
to and from disc. Fig. 2 (left) shows mechanism in “lift” position; Fig. 3 (right) in “lower” 


position. 


tween the collar (A,, A.) and the chassis 
is a steel spring of 3 turns. Up and down 
movement of the collar is directly con- 
trolled by yoke (Y) which is fastened to 
it by means of pins (P). These pins 
merely rest in the groove (G) which 
goes all around the moving collar (A.). 
Such an arrangement allows free lateral 
movement of the collar (A,) and its arm 
(A,), which is made of 14” brass stock 
and is soldered to its upper surface. The 
addition of a strip of adhesive tape to 
the surface of the arm (A,), which 
comes in contact with the phonograph 
pick-up, practically eliminates slippage 
and assures accurate operation. The 
yoke (Y), which is fashioned from 1” x 
36” brass stock, is fastened to the 4” 
steel rod (F,). This rod (R,) rests in 
the simple bearings (B) which are made 





of 144” brass stock. A steel collar (C,) 
at the other end of the rod (R,) provides 
a point of attachment for the lever (L,). 
This lever is attached to a second lever 
(L.) by a stiff wire. The lever (L,) is 
attached by a collar (C.) to the 4” steel 
rod (R.) to which the foot-pedal (P) is 
fastened. The mounting of (R.) can be 
seen in Figure 1. 

The wiring diagram of the audio am- 
plifier and the circuit constants are 
shown in Figure 5. The whole amplifier 
is built on a small metal frame which is 
attached in sub-panel fashion to the top 
of the 4” x 10” x 16” steel chassis. For 
safety’s sake, the lead from the phono- 
graph pick-up cartridge, which is 
grounded to the pick-up frame, should 
be ungrounded and run directly to the 
amplifier. 
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Fic. 5.—Schematic diagram of amplifier and phonograph motor connections. 


500,000 ohm volume control with switch 

1,000 ohm resistor 

50,000 ohm resistor 

50,000 ohm resistor 

5,000 ohm resistor 

290 ohm resistor (10 watt) 

crystal headphones 

78 r.p.m. rim drive phonograph motor with 
10 inch turntable 
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.06 mfd. condenser 

.6 mfd. condenser 

-1 mfd. condenser 

-l mfd. condenser 

8 mfd. eondenser 

16 mfd. condenser 

-l mfd. co 
phonograph turntable 
toggle switch 
on-off switch (attached to R:) 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE IN THE U. S. AIR CORPS 


The Air Corps has established a num- 
ber of Psychological Research Units. 
These units, under a central office, are 
engaged in the development and admin- 
istration of individual and group tests 
to be used in the selection and classifi- 
cation of men for the aircrew. The pro- 
gram involves research on the various 
mental, motor, perceptual and personal- 
ity factors contributing to success in 
military aviation. 

In the School of Aviation Medicine a 
program of research is being conducted 
on special psychological problems relat- 
ed to aviation medicine. 

Under the Technical Training Com- 
mands there is a program for the devel- 
opment and administration of classifi- 
cation tests for the many technical and 
maintenance duties in the Air Corps. 


Commissioned personnel 

A few psychologists with special qual- 
ifications are being commissioned in the 
Air Corps and assigned to duty in the 
Psychological Research Sections. Fu- 
ture policy with respect to the commis- 
sioning of men of draft age cannot be 
stated. It is probable that few commis- 
sions will be granted to men of draft 
age unless they first attend Officer Can- 
didate Schools. 


Enlisted personnel 

A fairly large number of enlisted 
men who are qualified under the speci- 
fications for Psychological Assistant as 
outlined in Army Regulations are being 
assigned to Psychological Research 
Units in the Air Corps. The require- 
ments for Psychological Assistant spe- 
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cify that the individual “must have had 
experience in using standard apparatus 
in a psychological laboratory, or in de- 
signing apparatus for psychological re- 
search, or in using or constructing 
standard psychological tests. Such indi- 
viduals ordinarily will have had some 
graduate training in psychology or in 
mental measurement, but sufficient 
training in a well-equipped laboratory 
will qualify an individual even though 
he may not have completed all work for 
a bachelor’s degree. They must have 
had psychology or testing as a major 
subject and completed at least 18 se- 
mester-hours or 27 quarter-hours in 
these fields.” 

The advisable procedure for civilians 
to follow if they wish to enlist with the 
Air Corps for service in Psychological 
Research Units is outlined below: 

(a) Write to the Chief of the Air 
Corps, Attention Medical Division, War 
Department, Washington, D.C., stating 
in full your education and experience. 
Specify all training in Psychology and 
Testing. Specify (1) Name in full, (2) 
Date and place of birth, (3) Local board 
number and registration serial number. 

(b) If the individual is acceptable as 
a Psychological Assistant, he will be 
sent a letter indicating his acceptability. 

(c) The individual should then pre- 
sent himself at the nearest Air Corps 
Recruiting Station and volunteer for 


service in the Air Corps. He should 
keep the letter of acceptability with him. 

(d) When he is interviewed for classi- 
fication within the Air Corps, the indi- 
vidual should state his interests to the 
Classification Officer and show him the 
letter of acceptability. The Classifica- 
tion Officer should then classify the in- 
dividual for service with a Psychologi- 
cal Research Unit in the Air Corps and 
send him to an Air Corps Replacement 
Center or directly to an Air Corps re- 
search unit at Maxwell Field, Alabama; 
Kelly Field, Texas; Ellington Field, 
Texas; or Santa Ana, California. 

(e) The assignment of enlisted men 
to Psychological Research Units in no 
way prejudices their chances of being 
considered for Officer Candidate Schools. 


Civilian personnel 
A few psychologists, both men and 
women, hold Civil Service positions in 
the Office, Chief of the Air Corps, the 
School of Aviation Medicine, the Air 
Corps Technical Training Command, and 
at other stations. It is anticipated that 
vacancies in various grades in these ci- 
vilian positions will occur from time to 
time. Inquiries concerning such posi- 
tions should be similar to those men- 
tioned under enlisted personnel. 
JOHN C. FLANAGAN 
U.S. Air Corps 
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REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY, Inc. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1941 








Assets Liabilities 


Balance on Hand, December 31, 



































SS i $1,802.86 
Membership Dues, 1941... 3,814.00 $ 11.00 
SR niiclincaiiene-cos 6.00 
Miscellaneous Account _............... 75.07 
Secretary’s Office 
ER $120.00 
a 445.00 
Postage and Supplies -................ 246.25 
iy ge ers 89.31 900.56 
i Nn et: nS eee 46.40 789.55 
Treasurer’s Office 
IID enclatlisineisielctirunands letiatsecigh’ 150.00 
Postage and Supplies —........... 99.98 249.98 
Program Committee - / 14.00 50.31 
Sections 
| bE a scintnninih 37.90 
SI fie 19.17 
Educational -..... 35.05 
(1942 Budget) —.. 24.75 (Deferred Expense) 
| eee: Soe ree 6.25 123.12 
Board of Affiliates _.............. 15.05 
Professional Committees 
Clinic Listing .. 15.00 
Instruction in Applied Psy- 
chology ... 3.41 
A.L.A.-A.A.A.P. on Civilian 
Morale . 52.42 
National Conference on Social 
, eee 66.75 8.48 





Psychological Work in Institu- 
tions for Delinquent Children 
(1942) 14.92 (Deferred Expense) 152.50 
Offprints of Portraits of Psy- 
chologists 8.00 
Psychological Abstracts __.........-.. 20.00 
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JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT (Continued) 








JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSsyY- 
CHOLOGY 
Subscriptions; Miscellaneous 
Sales and Expenses -....._. 
Publication (Vol. V. Nos. 1-6) 
Editor’s Office 
Business Manager’s Office _...... 
Security Trust Bank Balance -..... 
Cash on Hand (Undeposited) -... 





833.02* 10.00 
1,334.26 

384.00 

50.00 

2,261.26 

126,10 





Total $6,552.76 $6,552.76 





* Deferred Income. Of the $833.02 collected for subscriptions and miscellaneous sales, $245.- 


00 is for 1942 subscriptions. 


ACTUAL FINANCIAL STANDING OF THE A.A.A.P., DECEMBER, 31, 1941 








Bank Balance, December 31, 1940 _........ 


bP lls $4,224.48 





| RATS 


Cash on Hand (Undeposited) -........... 
Detesres Hapeness 


Cheese Nos. 196-3096 —— .......................- 


Collection Charges -....................... 


iitiecenienneanoniganiial 2,162.30 


ienenpniinthianatancvenetualaiead 126.10 
sidicbhiendiiniiiaiieiaeialliia 39.67 


$6,552.55 





Checks Returned BE ICS gee 


Deferred Income 


SE EE EE ee aC 
1942 Subscriptions to JOURNAL -...... 
Owed to the JOURNAL .............................----- 


Balance on Hand, December 31, 1941 


4,563.13 


$1,989.42 





This is to report that the Auditing Commit- 
tee appointed by Dr. Doll examined the books 
of the treasurer of the American Association 
for Applied Psychology on December 20, 1941, 
according to instructions received. As far as 
they observed, the books are carefully and sys- 
tematically kept. Mrs. Hilda Dunlap has im- 
proved the system of bookkeeping so that suc- 
ceeding treasurers should be able to maintain 
it without undue difficulty. 

The Committee would like to point out, how- 
ever, that it is impossible for untrained people 
to adequately audit books as complicated and 
involving as large sums of money as do those 
of this Association. Accordingly, the Commit- 


tee suggests that the Association should con- 
sider the advisability of employing a compe- 
tent auditor, if not every year, at least once 
in three years, to audit the books properly. 
The Committee noted with satisfaction that 
the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PsYCHOLOGY which 
started the year with a deficit ends with a 
surplus. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ANTHONY J. MITRANO 
ISABEL K. WALLACE 
HELEN P. DAVIDSON, 
Chairman, Auditing Committee 
December 23, 1941 














REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PSYCHOLOGICAL 


WORK IN INSTITUTIONS FOR DELINQUENT 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


E Committee on Psychological 
Work in Institutions for Delinquent 
Boys and Girls was set up sometime in 
1937 and made its first report at the 
Columbus meeting of the A.A.A.P. in 
1938.: The original aims set up for the 
Committee by the Executive Committee 
of the Association were as follows: 


1. To survey what is being done in 
the various institutions through- 
out the country. 

2. To develop some uniformity of 
procedure in the psychological 
service in these institutions. 

3. To develop interest in the use of 
psychological techniques and 
methods. 

4. To provide a medium for the ex- 
change of ideas for those work- 
ing in these institutions. 

5. To develop some vniformity in 
the methods of reporting psy- 
chological studies made in these 
institutions in order that the re- 
sults of such studies might be 
more useful. 


The Committee prepared two ques- 
tionnaires, one of which was sent to the 
superintendents and one to the psycholo- 
gists of 165 institutions. Eighty-four 
superintendents and 43 psychologists 
answered the questionnaires. 


QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS FROM 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


Ninety per cent of the superinten- 


1The original committee was composed of 
Augusta Jameson, Chairman, S. G. D , N. 
C. Fenton, J. M. Fletcher, T. R. Garth, W. M. 
Hales, M. J. Papurt, R. M. Stogdill, and R. C. 
Van Waters. 
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dents stated that psychological examina- 
tions were given or had been given in 
their institutions. Eighty per cent of 
them stated that they regarded psycho- 
logical work as highly essential in the 
program of training schools for de- 
linquent boys and girls. Every superin- 
tendent who had a trained psychologist 
on his staff regarded psychological work 
as essential. 

Fourteen (approximately 17 per cent) 
of the superintendents rated psycho- 
logical work as “valuable but not essen- 
tial.” These superintendents stated that 
they either wanted psychological service 
or wanted to know more about it or else 
they were dependent upon school teach- 
ers or school principals for some test- 
ing. These results are tabulated below: 


4 have no psychologist but want 
one. 


9 have a teacher or principal giv- 
ing tests. 

1 wants more information about 
psychological work. 


Three superintendents state that they 
do not want a psychologist in their insti- 
tutions. Of these, one has a school super- 
intendent who does some testing. The 
other two stated that they have access 
to occasional psychiatric service and 
therefore do not need a psychologist. 

It is evident that those institutional 
superintendents who regard psychologi- 
cal service as “valuable but not essen- 
tial” have either had no experience with 
psychologists or have had to depend up- 
on relatively untrained persons who are 
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not capable of rendering satisfactory 
psychological service. 

The superintendents were asked to 
indicate what they thought were the 
most valuable services a psychologist 
could render in an institution for delin- 
quent boys and girls. Their replies were 
classified under five headings, beginning 
with the most frequent reply, as follows: 


1. To help the administrator gain 
an understanding of the inmates 
of the institution. 

2. To aid in the treatment of be- 
havior problems. 

3. To make recommendations in 
educational and vocational pro- 
grams and aid in their execu- 
tion. 

4. To aid in the selection of pros- 
pective parolees. 

5. To help train the staff to under- 
stand the inmates and handle 
them more effectively. 


Apparently superintendents as a 
group expect from the psychologist 
something more than mental testing. 

Twenty-two superintendents report 
that they have had college students do- 
ing some testing in their institutions. 
The work of these students was rated 
as follows: satisfactory, 11; fair, 5; un- 
satisfactory, 6. The amount of supervi- 
sion received by these students was rat- 
ed as follows: 12 received close super- 
vision by a trained psychologist, 4 re- 
ceived fairly close supervision, 4 re- 
ceived no supervision, and in 2 cases 
the amount of supervision was not stat- 
ed. There is a fairly high correlation 
(tetrachoric r of .88) between the 
amount of supervision a student re- 
ceived and the degree of satisfaction 
found with his work. To do satisfac- 
tory work students should have the su- 
pervision of a trained psychologist. 


QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS FROM 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Now let us turn to the returns of the 
psychologists. Of the 43 psychologists 
who returned the questionnaire, 39 had 
a bachelor’s degree, 23 had a master’s 
degree, and 9 had a doctor’s degree. Of 
these 9, 6 had their doctor’s degree in 
psychology. 

The annual salaries of the psycholo- 
gists who are paid for full time work in 
the institution, range from $420 to 
$2580 with an average of $1685. In 
most cases maintenance is also provid- 
ed. For the psychologists who do not 
spend full time in institutions, and who 
receive their salaries from more than 
one source, the range of salary is from 
$1800 to $2950, with a mean of $2261. 
About 40 per cent of the psychologists 
hold civil service positions. Eight of 
them reported that they are certified 
in their states. Half of them work un- 
der supervision while the other half are 
fully responsible for their work. 

Quite a large number of tests are used 
more or less routinely in the 43 institu- 
tions, but only a few of them are used 
by any considerable number of institu- 
tions. The Stanford-Binet is used by 25 
institutions. Eighteen institutions use 
group tests of intelligence, but do not 
give the names. Two institutions do 
not give intelligence tests routinely. 
Achievement tests are used in practi- 
cally all institutions. The Stanford 
Achievement tests seem the most popu- 
lar, being used in 21 institutions. The 
Metropolitan Achievement and a num- 
ber of others are also reported. Per- 
formance tests, personality tests and vo- 
cational tests are not widely used. Few 
institutions report using the Grace Ar- 
thur Scale, the Porteus Maze, Healy’s 
Formboards, the Pintner-Paterson 
Seale, the Pressey Interest-Attitude 
Test, Loofbourow-Keys Personal Index, 
the Woodworth-Cady, the Stenquist Me- 
chanical Ability tests, Minnesota Me- 
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chanical Abilities Series, and MacQuar- 
rie Mechanical test. Two institutions 
report using the Minnesota Modified 
Sims Socio-Economic Test. 

Next in importance among the func- 
tions of the psychologists in these insti- 
tutions is the function of interviewing. 
The psychologists were asked to classify 
the purposes of the interview under six 
categories given in the questionnaire. 
The results are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


PURPOSES OF THE INTERVIEW AS REPORTED BY 
PSYCHOLOGISTS IN FORTY-THREE INSTITUTIONS 











Purposes Listed in Institutions 
Questionnaire Reporting 
To secure social history material........ 32 
To secure details about adjust- 
I rk i aicctscccactethiiderensesncrtinne 26 
To secure information about other 
GE hi eR daddies 3 
To help child in institutional 
CD, incictetiidaidictuitacntneibimbaiails 85 
To help prepare for adjustment 
ee se eS 25 
To learn about vocational interests.....034 





There were 19 other types of answers 
added by the psychologists that did not 
quite fit under any one of the categories 
of purpose given in the questionnaire. 

The survey showed that in only 5 in- 
stitutions out of 43 was the psycholo- 
gist restricted, by choice or otherwise, 
to mere routine testing of intelligence 
and making recommendations on the 
basis of the tests alone. Table II shows 
the proportion of inmates interviewed 
by the psychologists in these institu- 
tions. 

Another question in the survey in- 
quired about the form in which the psy- 
chologist made his recommendations. 
The replies showed that there was con- 
siderable overlapping between the form 
of recommendations: In 23 institutions 
recommendations were made in staff 
conference; in 35 institutions they were 





TABLE Il 


PROPORTION OF INMATES INTERVIEWED BY Psy- 
CHOLOGIST IN FORTY-THREE INSTITUTIONS 














Per Cent Institutions 
Interviewed Reporting 
{ae 6 teh Pr he 31 
8 EAT tial A 0 
8 RAEI ee a 3 
NNR llc RR Se a 1 
Te a 3 
a 5 





made by written memorandum; in 30 
institutions the psychologist held con- 
ferences with individual staff members; 
two psychologists did not reply to this 
question. 

The questionnaire further asked about 
the participation of the psychologist on 
parole and placement committees. Six- 
teen psychologists replied that they 
were members of parole and placements 
committees; 1 psychologist was a mem- 
ber of the parole committee only ; 8 psy- 
chologists attended the meetings of these 
committees but were not members; 15 
others were neither members of com- 
mittees nor attended the meetings; 3 
did not reply to this question. 

The question of what the psycholo- 
gists considered their most important 
function brought a wide variety of an- 
swers ranging from something very 
specific and narrow, such as “Get the 
I. Q. for placement in school” to some- 
thing as broad as “Utilize psychological 
studies to meet individual needs.” 
Analysis of the results showed no trend 
whatever. Five psychologists did not 
answer this question. 

The psychologists were asked what 
courses in training they thought had 
been most helpful to them. A very large 
number of different courses was re- 
ported, but these were classified under 
twenty-three headings or types. The re- 
sults are shown in Table III. 

It must be understood that the courses 
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TABLE III 
CouRSES OF TRAINING DEEMED Most HELPFUL 
BY FORTY-THREE PSYCHOLOGISTS 











Name of Course P ologi 
porting 
1. Tests and measurements............ 23 
2. Abnormal psychology and 
mental hygiene ............................ 19 
8. Psychology (General, Applied, 
Adolescent, Social, Genetic) .... 19 
4. Sociology courses ........................ 12 
5. Clinical psychology .................... 11 
6. Criminology and juvenile 
li al SESS 10 
7. Child psychology ........................ 9 
8. Psychiatry courses .................... 8 
9. Internship and supervised 
IIIS Usiachadatnititheisecduseetscnnveennecte 7 
10. Vocational guidance .................. 7 
11. Social work courses .................. 7 
12. Research and statistics .......... 6 
18. Education courses ...................... 6 


14. Ten other courses (each re- 
ported by 4 or less) .................... 21 
ee ee 8 


Total psychologists reporting 43 





listed by the psychologists as being 
most beneficial were among those that 
they were able to get. As one psycholo- 
gist pointed out, internship would un- 
doubtedly have been the most valuable 
part of his training, but where to get 
it! 

When we come to the question of 
what courses these psychologists would 
recommend for training of future psy- 
chologists for juvenile institutions, we 
find a somewhat different rank order 
for the type of courses, as shown in 
Table IV. 

This table shows that much impor- 
tance is attached to internship in the 
training of psychologists. The other 
courses listed seem to suggest emphasis 
upon a broad general background in 
psychology rather than specialization. 
This is further indicated by the fact that 
13 psychologists recommend social work 
courses. 


TABLE IV 
COURSES RECOMMENDED FOR TRAINING BY 
FORTY-THREE PSYCHOLOGISTS 

















Name of Course Psychologists 
Reporting 
1. Internship and supervised 
eras ee nae 17 
2. Psychology (fundamental 
theoretical courses) .................. 14 
3. Social work ........ 13 
4. Tests and measurements .......... 10 
5. Abnormal psychology and 
mental hygiene ......... SPs. EEA 10 
6. Sociology courses ...................... 10 
7. Criminology and juvenile 
delinquency .... 6 
8. 18 other courses (each re- 
ported by 4 or less) .................. 37 
9. No answer ........ 12 








Some of the results of the original 
survey were followed up with a shorter 
questionnaire which was sent to 50 psy- 
chologists working in juvenile institu- 
tions. Twenty-one of these were mem- 
bers of A.P.A. and 10 of A.A.A.P. All 
those who were members of A.A.A.P. 
were also members of A.P.A. The ques- 
tionnaire stated the five functions, al- 
ready reported above, that the superin- 
tendents of the institutions expected 
their psychologists to discharge. The 
psychologists were asked to state to 
what extent and in what way they 
thought they discharged these functions. 

Of the 50 questionnaires sent out, 1 
was returned unclaimed, 21 acknowl- 
edged receipt, but only 16 replied to the 
questions. The results were briefly as 
follows: 


1. All 16 psychologists administer 
various kinds of tests and ques- 
tionnaires. 

2. Eleven do more or less routine 
diagnostic interviewing of in- 
coming cases. 

3. All 16 interpret results of tests 
or interviews or both to adminis- 
trative officials or to officers un- 
der whose immediate supervi- 
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sion the inmates are placed. 

4. Thirteen do treatment inter- 
viewing or apply mental hygiene 
to various types of behavior or 
adjustment problems in the in- 
stitution. 

5. All 16 are responsible, or make 
recommendations, for guidance 
or placement in one or more of 
the following: education, voca- 
tion, cell or dormitory or cottage 
assignment, 

6. Seven psychologists make more 
or less direct contribution to pa- 
role placement or planning, and 
selection of prospective parolees. 

7. Three are responsible for, or 
consulted about, the selection of 
transfers to other institutions. 

8. One lectures to members of the 
staff on mental hygiene. 

Ten of the 16 psychologists sent in 


case reports to illustrate the form of 
report they use and also to show how 
they contribute to the solution of adjust- 
ment problems in the institutions. Some 
of the case reports are presented below 
to illustrate the types of cases these 
psychologists handle and the techniques 
they use. Space does not permit publi- 
cation of all the cases submitted. 


CASE REPORT} 

S. S. is a white girl, eighteen years old, of 
Polish parentage. In her early teens she wit- 
nessed the murder of her mother by her father, 
who also attempted to kill the girl, and sub- 
sequently cut his own throat. Following this 
shocking experience, her uncle and cousins 
blamed her for the death of her father. She 
ran away and was sent to the institution. 

Psychological examination showed her to 
have‘ average intelligence. She was a reason- 
ably good student in academic subjects, but 
was slow and inefficient in vocational training. 
The psychiatrist diagnosed her as having re- 
active depression. After considerable effort was 
made to stimulate her in every possible way 
at the institution, she was placed in the home 
of friends, but was not successful in her em- 
ployment. She was reported as inefficient, lazy, 
a prodigious eater, lacking in memory, and 
boy-crazy. She was returned to the institution 
where she continued to be slovenly and “im- 





possible.” Recently the writer has had her do 
many kinds of work for her, such as checking, 
adding, running errands and taking responsi- 
bility for many things about the office. She is 
taking more responsibility, moves with greater 
speed, and seems genuinely interested in what 
she is doing. She is also responding to sugges- 
tion aimed at reducing her depression arising 
from her traumatic experience of witnessing a 
murder and a suicide. 


CASE REPORT ? 

Emma was an attractive girl, difficult to as- 
similate into the group because of extreme 
mood fluctuations. Psychological study showed 
she had average intelligence. Her emotional 
difficulties appeared to be due to several situa- 
tions: intense conflict over an attachment for 
a father who had forced incestuous relation- 
ships; a compulsory detachment from this only 
parent and a brother who had left the state; 
a critical withdrawal by other relatives be- 
cause of blame against the girl in the sex situa- 
tion; great guilt feeling for not having com- 
pletely repulsed her father. 

The psychologist functioned in this situation 
by planning for the girl to talk over the most 
minute worries which basically went back to 
the major problems and by discussing and in- 
terpreting the various conflicts to the house- 
mother. With this outlet on the part of the 
girl, and with her intelligence making it possi- 
ble to give insight into her real anxiety, she 
was finally able to take more responsibilities 
and function very positively and more evenly 
in the group. 


CASE REPORT * 

Martha was called to the attention of the 
psychologist by the cottage matron. She was a 
constant source of trouble with both teachers 
and cottage supervisors. She insisted upon be- 
having differently from the others and doing 
things to annoy those in authority. She excused 
her temper tantrums by saying she couldn’t 
help it. Both parents had been patients in a 
mental hospital and Martha was sure she was 
becoming insane too. The psychologist had 


1 Reported by Gertrude L. Corbett, Resident 
Psychologist, State Home for Girls, Trenton, 
N. J 


2 Reported by Dr. Dorothy K. Hallowell, Con- 
sulting ee Sleignton Farm School 
for Girls, Sleighton Farms, Pa. 

5 Reported 
Psychologist, 
Morganza, Pa. 


Mrs. Marguerite A. Snyder, 
ennsylvania Training School, 
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frequent interviews with her, speaking frankly 
about her parents, the possibility of psychosis 
developing, her past record and present prob- 
lems. After confidence and interest were gained, 
Martha began to ask for interviews with the 
psychologist to talk over difficulties. She be- 
gan to make a real effort to control herself and 
attained considerable success. Frequent inter- 
views with the director of the Girls’ Depart- 
ment helped in a better understanding of 
Martha’s problems. After a while the director 
began to show her confidence in the girl by 
giving her responsibilities and honor jobs. The 
response to this was gratifying. There were 
occasional slips, as would be expected from 
such an unstable personality. However, it was 
felt that by the time Martha left the school 
she had gone a long way in adjustment and 
self-control. 


CASE REPORT * 

Viola came from a broken home. She came 
to the institution after commitment to many 
foster homes. She did not like other girls in 
the institution, was careless about her effects, 
her work and her school work. Found escape 
in light novels and day-dreaming. Yet her I.Q. 
on the Kuhlmann Test of Mental Development 
was 168. It was difficult to get sustained motiv- 
ation with her. But she expressed an interest 
in Latin which was not on the school curricu- 
lum. : 

The psychologist interpreted to the admin- 
istrator Viola’s lack of emotional security, her 
poor motivation, superior ability and her social 
immaturity. ‘Two suggestions were made: (1) 
that Viola be moved to another cottage with 
older and brighter girls, and where the cottage 
mother had a college background, (2) that 
Viola be tutored in Latin by the cottage mother 
provided she kept her other work at a certain 
standard. 

A follow-up revealed that the suggestions 
had been carried out, and that, while Viola 
was not yet fully adjusted after eight weeks 
of treatment, she showed very definite improve- 
ment in all directions. 


Case REPorT * 
Dorothy was seen at the request of her 
matron following her attempt to run away with 


+ Reported by Dora F. Capwell, Mental Ex- 
aminer, Division of Social Welfare, St. Paul, 
Minn. The case described is from the Home 
School for Girls. 

5 rted by Dr. Stella Whiteside, Psycholo- 
gist, Girls’ Industrial School, Delaware, 


another girl. Dorothy was reported as the cen- 
ter of attention in the cottage, yet was not 
sought by the other girls when they played 
ball. She was convinced she was bad because 
relatives and teachers had told her so. She was 
convinced she had been bad in the institution 
as well as outside. She appeared to enjoy the 
reputation of being a “bad little girl.” 

The Stanford-Binet test, Form L, gave an 
I. Q. of 81, mental age 9 years 2 months, 
chronological age 11 years 4 months. The re- 
sults strongly indicated reading disability. 

Dorothy was given weekly lessons in remedi- 
al reading over a period of one year, with eight 
months’ regular school work. At the end of the 
period she rated fourth grade on the New 
Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Exami- 
nation, her best performance being on para- 
graph meaning and arithmetical reasoning. 
She took active part in programs and usually 
“stole the show.” Except for reports of periods 
of despondency, there have been no complaints 
about her behavior for a year. 


CASE REPORT ® 

Merle is a white boy who completed the 10th 
grade. His Otis I. Q. at time of reception in 
the institution was 94 and the MacQuarrie test 
showed he had high average mechanical ability. 
He was committed ona charge of burglary, and 
his delinquency record extended back two years 
prior to his commitment. His father had suf- 
fered financial reverses resulting in the loss of 
his home and loss of his own emotional sta- 
bility. The boy seemed revengeful and annoyed 
in confinement. Physical examination showed 
need for postural training and feet-fitting 
shoes. 

In view of the obvious need for psycho- 
therapy, Merle was placed on the special guid- 
ance list. He was interviewed a number of 
times with the aim of assisting him to get 
insight into his problems and gain in maturity. 
He responded well. A number of inspirational 
books were suggested which he read. He im- 
proved to the point where he was discharged 
from special treatment. He completed his pa- 


role successfully. 
R. L. BRIGDEN D. W. MILES 
A. PHILLIPS 


W. M. HALES 
R. M. STOGDILL 
M. LAVINIA WARNER 
G. I. GIARDINI, Chairman 


® Reported by A. G. Davies, Resident Psy- 
— Preston School of Industry, Ione, 
Calif. 
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COMMENTS ON THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


ON PSYCHOLOGICAL WORK IN INSTITUTIONS 
FOR DELINQUENT BOYS AND GIRLS 


LTHOUGH the situation depicted 
by the Committee as existing in 
the Schools for Juvenile Delinquency is 
not entirely gratifying from the stand- 
point of professional psychology, the 
Association should be grateful to the 
Committee for bringing to report stage 
the results of what was obviously a con- 
siderable undertaking. One could have 
wished that the Committee had, on the 
basis of their experience in the field and 
their detailed examination of the prob- 
lem, drawn some of the implied conclu- 
sions and made the definite recommen- 
dations called for. Despite this lack, the 
Committee has done professional psy- 
chology a good turn by bringing to its 
attention certain important issues, is- 
sues not limited to the field of delin- 
quency. 

Assuming that the situation in these 
institutions is essentially as described— 
and there is little reason for believing 
otherwise—by which standards shall the 
psychological work which is being. done 
be evaluated? It seems reasonable that, 
as in other fields concerned with aber- 
rant behavior, the psychologist may be 
expected to make contributions along 
four lines: diagnosis, the evaluation of 
the person and his problem; therapy, 
the treatment of the person; teaching, 
the establishment of an optimum per- 
sonal environment in the institution 
through the development of proper atti- 
tudes and techniques in the staff; and 
research, the study of both the princi- 
ples underlying and the effectiveness of 
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currently used and projected ways of 
meeting the problems which arise from 
the first three categories. 

An examination of the report, with 
reasonable standards of accomplish- 
ment in these four categories of con- 
tribution in mind, leaves us with the dis- 
tinct feeling that such goals are not be- 
ing very effectively met. It would seem 
that in general the activity of these in- 
stitutional psychologists is determined 
by some stereotyped presupposition of 
what the psychologist’s job is rather 
than by the problems which exist or 
which are actually placed before him for 
solution. 

Diagnostically, a variety of intelli- 
gence, achievement and vocational tests 
are apparently used (and undoubtedly 
frequently with considerable effect) but 
one seeks in vain for some indication 
that the broader aspects of personality 
are of importance. The superintendent 
may want “understanding,” by which 
he presumably means some notion of 
why the delinquent has acted asocially. 
He receives an answer which, except in 
rare instances, is bound to be fragmen- 
tary, viz., what part in the delinquency 
certain intellectual inadequacies may 
have played. No mention is mae of 
some of the newer devices used in psy- 
chological analysis such as the Ror- 
schach Test and the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test, devices concerned with ob- 
taining a broader picture of the struc- 
tural and dynamic aspects of person- 
ality, and which are therefore more 
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likely to answer the question posed. 

Therapeutically, as indicated by the 
case reports which are presented, the 
work is quite limited. In general the 
treatment seems to be of an intellectu- 
alized, suggestive, supportive type and 
little concerned with the fundamental 
problems of personality which are pre- 
sumably of primary importance in the 
development of the delinquency. 

Little or no mention is made of an- 
other essential contribution to be made 
by the psychologist in the institutional 
situation, viz., teaching the staff by 
“precept” and example, particularly by 
means of the latter, therapeutic atti- 
tudes and techniques. The importance 
of this pedagogical function aimed at 
the replacement of the custodial and 
disciplinary points of view so generally 
prevalent by therapeutic attitudes can- 
not be exaggerated. 

Research is not mentioned at all. A 
field in which the need for new knowl- 
edge is so great does not have to justify 
the importance of fundamental research 
into the nature of delinquency and the 
examination of existing techniques and 
the development of new ones. In few 
places could investigation of this sort 
be carried out better than in schools for 
delinquents. 

We wish it understood that these 
strictures are not directed at the psy- 
chologists now in the schools. In gen- 
eral they seem to recognize their own 
inadequacy. The situation does not 
seem to be due to any attitudes which 
the administrative officers in the schools 
have taken. We may account for the un- 
satisfactory situation by recognizing it 
as an inevitable stage of the develop- 
ment of a professional field—a stage of 
undirected feeling-out of the field. Hav- 
ing done so does not absolve us from 
further action, however. The next step 
in the development requires directed ac- 


tion, and that lies with professional 
psychology. 

In delinquency we appear to have a 
field for the development of psychology 
which is in many respects most favor- 
able. There are no other strongly in- 
trenched professional groups to offer 
competition as in other regions. The 
superintendents, to judge from their an- 
swers to the questionnaires (these must 
be taken with some caution, of course, 
since it is easier to set high goals on 
paper than it is to provide the where- 
withal for their actual achievement) are 
interested in most of the goals here put 
forth. Although there are undoubtedly 
other handicaps, in the main the task 
seems to be one of providing adequately 
trained persons who can live up to the 
responsibilities implied in these goals. 

The problem is placed directly into 
the hands of our Association which “is 
concerned with the development of psy- 
chological service and practice at a high 
level” and whose particular business 
is, among others, “the definition of pro- 
fessional and ethical standards (and) 
the improvement of training facilities in 
applied psychology.” It would seem to 
be the task of the Association to set up 
standards of accomplishment, stand- 
ards of training, both academic and in- 
ternship (the lack of the latter seems 
especially obvious to the present group), 
and standards for professional recog- 
nition. The problem raised by the re- 
port is only part of the larger prob- 
lem of the development of a profession 
of psychology. And the problem is ur- 
gent, for the profession is already being 
practiced inadequately with resultant 
harm to the practiced-upon, the practi- 
tioners and the future of the profes- 
sion. 

C. R. ROGERS 
P. M. SYMONDS 
D. SHAKOW 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBUTIONS 





OF PSYCHOLOGY TO PROBLEMS OF 
PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


HE following report was approved 
in substantially its present form 
by the Educational Section of the Amer- 
ican Association for Applied Psychology 
at its 1940 meeting, then mailed to all 
members of the Section with a request 
for comments, revised in the light of the 
comments thus received (which were 
almost entirely of detail) and ap- 
proved for publication at the 1941 meet- 
ing of the Section. It is accordingly be- 
lieved of some significance as indicative 
of the trend of thinking of educational 
psychologists regarding programs of 
teacher education.’ 

Problems in teacher education differ 
greatly from one institution to another. 
Nevertheless it is believed that this re- 
port may be of some value, at this time 
when educational programs in this coun- 
try are in process of rapid change, and 
the adequate preparation of teachers an 
even more vital need than ever before. 
The report is as follows: 


The psychologist rejects at once, as entirely 
out-of-date and unpsychological, the concept 
that a teacher’s work consists simply of con- 
ducting classroom instruction. Rather the pur- 
pose of education is to further the total devel- 
opment of children and young people and aid 


1The broadly representative nature of the 
original Committee may well be mentioned in 
this connection. It included specialists in edu- 
cational psychology from a mid-western and 
an eastern university (Ohio State and Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University), the dean of 
the school of education of a state university, 
a clinical psychologist, a student counsellor and 
specialist in nursery school education, and the 
director of educational research of a state de- 
partment of education 
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them to achieve the best possible adjustment 
to their total world (and in adult education to 
develop and conserve abilities and aid the total 
adjustment of adults). Clearly, in such a con- 
cept of education, psychology should be the 
most important of the basic sciences—dealing 
as it does with human nature and development, 
and the processes of learning, and concerned as 
it also is with the nature of human society. 
Various fields of applied psychology make im- 
portant contributions. Further, it is believed 
that psychology has contributions to make as 
regards method and organization desirable in 
& program of teacher preparation. Certain 
suggestions as to staffing also appear to follow. 


PROGRAM 


Psychology has the following contributions 
to make to teacher-education curricula: 

Basic in any program for the preparation of 
teachers must be a thoroughly scientific, broad, 
and insightful understanding of development 
in childhood and adolescence. The great mis- 
take of education has been that it was subject- 
centered rather than child-centered—a trite 
statement, but still all too true of practice, and 
central, for considering the relation of psycho!l- 
ogy to education. Mastery of subject-matter 
the teacher naturally must have; but under- 
standing of the child is clearly even more vital. 
The teacher should be familiar with present 
knowledge regarding growth in physique, intel- 
lect, interests, emotions, attitudes, character 
traits, social adjustment—and the influences 
affecting these developments. But this know!- 
edge must not remain abstract and depersonal- 
ized. It must function to give sympathetic un- 
derstanding of children as developing organ- 
isms in dynamic interaction with their environ- 
ment, and show how such development may be 
most wisely and effectively guided and stimu- 
lated. 

It is tardily being recognized that, for under- 
standing of the total effects both good and 
bad which the school has upon the child, the 
psychology of the teacher as well as of the 
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child must be taken into account. A teacher’s 
frustrations and maladjustments may be the 
basic factors explaining the effects he has on his 
pupils—and are also obviously important in 
affecting his relationships with other teachers, 
and with administrative officers. But the teach- 
er is not the only adult who influences child 
development and who needs to be understood 
for adequate understanding of the child as a 
total person. An understanding of the parents 
is often the key which explains baffling prob- 
lems of child behavior—and is obviously help- 
ful in direct teacher-parent relationships at 
school, in parent-teacher meetings, or else- 
where. However, the modern teacher does 
not think of his contacts with adults of the 
community as confined to the parents of his 
pupils; he thinks of himself as a member of 
the community, active in its enterprises, hav- 
ing significant contacts with its leaders. And 
the modern school is a community center, serv- 
ing adults as well as children. It may have a 
program of adult education—really always does 
affect the adults of a community in sundry 
ways. For understanding of self and colleagues, 
parents, and others in the community it is thus 
important that the teacher have understanding 
of the psychology of adult life. Problems of 
psychological development should be seen not 
simply in terms of the child and adolescent 
(though major emphasis must be there) but 
rather in terms of development and change, 
adjustment and readjustment, throughout the 
entire life span. 

It is obvious and well recognized that the 
psychology of learning is a matter of central 
importance in the preparation of the teacher. 
Unfortunately, many educators (and many 
psychologists) think of material in this field as 
primarily theory and findings based largely on 
animal or laboratory experimentation. Such 
work is valuable, but it must not be central in 
educational psychology. And all too large a 
proportion of research regarding learning of 
children in school has had to do with rote 
piecemeal learning, rather than learning mean- 
ingful to each child and related to his activi- 
ties. The teacher should have a very practical 
and insightful understanding of the learning 
process as seen in children and in relation to 
the total processes of development referred to 
above. Such understanding will aid very great- 
ly in dealing with problems in the learning of 
subject-matter. But present-day work on the 
total range of problems involved in the psy- 
chology of learning can make other contribu- 


tions potentially even more valuable, as regards 
modern objectives in education. Increasingly, 
research in social psychology and child study 
is yielding valuable information regarding the 
learning of attitudes, social adjustment, con- 
duct traits, appreciations, loyalties, ideals. Ma- 
terial now available along such lines is all too 
often largely neglected in curricula for the 
training of teachers. Yet it may well be that 
the greatest contributions of current psycho- 
logical research to education will here be 
found. 

Psychology has stressed individual differ- 
ences. Modern philosophies of education em- 
phasize the importance of the individual. Mod- 
ern educational practice, with all its stress on 
guidance, requires that the individual be under- 
stood, and in relation to his fellows. Work on 
the delinquent, the subnormal, the abnormal, 
the superior, all emphasize the importance of 
the study of the individual. Organismic points 
of view emphasize the need for seeing the in- 
dividual as a whole in a genetic perspective. 
All such considerations emphasize the fact 
that some contact with modern work in child 
study and clinical psychology is needed for an 
adequate program of teacher preparation. 

Study of the individual is without perspec- 
tive unless something is known regarding vari- 
ous types of individuals—subnormal, superior, 
delinquent, abnormal, as well as “normal.” And 
it is profitless unless something is known as 
to what to do regarding each. Clearly the re- 
quired program cannot go extensively into 
techniques of child study, clinical psychology, 
or special education. But an adequate program 
of teacher preparation should include some 
orientation regarding the topics mentioned 
above. 

The Committee would therefore stress as 
essential parts of any teacher-preparation 
program the following: (@) an adequate treat- 
ment of psychological development—a treat- 
ment including the entire life span; (b) a 
broad treatment of the psychology of learning, 
including the forming of appreciations, atti- 
tudes, concepts, ideals; (c) some consideration 
of methods of child study, individual differ- 
ences, and methods of treatment of the individ- 
ual child. 

The above are deemed minimal essentials in 
any adequate curriculum for the preparation 
of teachers. A teacher-training program should 
also have, as electives, sundry other offerings 
which psychology may contribute. Thus spe- 
cial courses on the psychology of reading, on 
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clinical, abnormal, social psychology, on meas- 
urement, character traits, personality, may all 
make contributions to teacher preparation— 
though adequate basic courses in educational 
psychology will naturally touch upon many of 
these topics. 


ORGANIZATION AND METHOD 


If educational psychology had nothing to 
contribute as regards larger problems of or- 
ganization and method in programs of teacher- 
preparation, then indeed would the situation 
be anomalous and the value of the subject sus- 
pect! The following suggestions would seem 
important. 

Since schools should teach children not sim- 
ply subjects, and methods and purposes in 
education should be based on understanding of 
child nature and the processes of learning, 
work in psychology should begin early in 
teacher-preparation programs and should carry 
through the senior year. 

Since effective learning involves doing, and 
the modern teacher’s work is thought of as 
much broader than simply conducting class- 
room instruction, teacher-training should in- 
volve more than a brief and perfunctory con- 
ventional hour of practice in formal teaching 
of a class. Observation of and contacts with 
children not only in schools but also outside 
the school situation, as in summer camps or 
playgrounds, should be included in the total 
program. And the study of educational psy- 
chology should be adequately correlated with 
such experience and practice. Otherwise it 
tends to become sterile, and laboratories in 
educational psychology tend to do busy work. 
But brought into working relation with real 
children and problems in real communities, 
educational psychology (thus broadly con- 
ceived) can be one of the most vital of all pro- 
fessional subjects. 

If the public schools should take into account 
the whole child, so should the teachers college 
take account of each one of its students as a 
total person—should provide for his social and 
emotional as well as his intellectual develop- 
ment. The program should be carefully planned 
to develop healthy adjustment and a rounded 
and effective personality. And the individual- 
ity of each student should be recognized. Here 
psychology should, clearly, render help of sun- 
dry types. There should be counseling, study 
of problems of adjustment, development of 
means of dealing with them. In fact, the 
teachers college should lead in the development 
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of student counseling and programs of mental 
hygiene; and it should see the development of 
healthy personalities as a major professional 
obligation. Psychologists should also play a 
much larger part than they now usually do in 
planning and administering college programs, 
that these programs may be thus broad in con- 
cept and functioning, rather than narrowly 
academic. 

Reaction against certain limitations of the 
educational research of twenty years ago has 
led some educators to an opportunistic or a 
theoretical, rather than a scientific approach 
to educational problems. Educational psychol- 
ogy should notably exemplify the value of the 
scientific viewpoint and method, in efforts to 
achieve educational advance. 


STAFFING 


It is exceedingly unfortunate that in many 
teacher-training institutions the contributions 
of psychology to teacher education are being 
made by persons very inadequately prepared 
for this task. Training in conventional gen- 
eral and experimental psychology is not enough 
nor is specialization in educational theory or 
methods. The program described above calls 
for psychologists specifically and richly 
equipped, in experience and training, for their 
work. They should have had intensive work in 
child psychology, clinical psychology, the ex- 
perimental study of learning in children, should 
be familiar with the work with delinquent, sub- 
normal and gifted children and ways of deal- 
ing with such cases. They should, of course, 
be oriented in general psychology. They should 
also be acquainted with modern educational 
theory and practice, that they may see their 
work in relation to other elements of teacher- 
training programs. And they should have had 
a broad experience with children and young 
people, and in schools. The teaching of educa- 
tional psychology by others than individuals 
adequately prepared for such work is exceed- 
ingly unfortunate. Cooperation in the develop- 
ment and furthering of adequate programs of 
preparation for teaching is believed to be a 
major responsibility of psychology, and a ma- 
jor opportunity for psychology to be of service. 

R. G. BERNREUTER 
W. W. Coxe 
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SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF A.A.A.P. 


In accordance with the vote of the 
members at the 1941 Annual Business 
Meeting a mail ballot was secured from 
all members of the Association on the 
time and place of the 1942 meeting. A 
tetal of 407 ballots was returned by the 
deadline on December 1, 1941. The vote 
was: for September at Cambridge, 219; 
for a meeting during the Thanksgiving 
season, 188. The results of this ballot 
have been submitted to the Board of 
Governors, which has voted that the 
Sixth Annual Meeting shall be held at 
the Statler Hotel in Boston, Mass., 
on August 30, 31, and September 1 and 
2, 1942. On account of conditions due to 
the war it is impossible to hold the 
meetings at Harvard University as 
originally planned. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


The Department of Psychology of 
Columbia University celebrated its Fif- 
tieth Anniversary on Alumni Day, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1942. The Psychology Labora- 
tory was founded in September, 1891 by 
James McKeen Cattell, who came to 
Columbia from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. At that time Columbia was 
located at Madison Avenue and 49th 
Street, and the Department of Psychol- 
ogy was housed in the attic of the Presi- 
dent’s home. 

A reception for students, alumni and 
faculty was held in the afternoon. Photo- 
graphs of a large number of the two 


hundred and seventy-eight men and 
women who have received the Ph.D. de- 
gree from the Department were on exhi- 
bition in the Laboratory. Guests and 
friends were presented with a short his- 
tory of the Department prepared by 
Professor Woodworth and entitled: 
“The Columbia University Psychological 
Laboratory: A Fifty Year Retrospect.” 

A dinner for faculty, former Ph.D’s 
and students at present matriculated 
for the doctorate was held at the Uni- 
versity Faculty Club in the evening. 
More than one hundred persons attend- 
ed. Professor A. T. Poffenberger was 
master of ceremonies and brief talks 
were given by President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, Dr. James McKeen Cattell, 
and Professors E. L. Thorndike, R. S. 
Woodworth, Mark May, Alice Bryan, 
and Gardner Murphy. 


ILLINOIS SOCIETY OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Problems connected with the most 
fruitful use of psychological services in 
the national emergency have been en- 
gaging the attention of the Illinois So- 
ciety of Consulting Psychologists during 
the current year. A committee under 
Dr. Andrew W. Brown worked closely 
with selective service officials for many 
months. The committee has also been in 
close contact with many phases of ci- 
vilian defense work in the Chicago area, 
and new plans for service are emerging. 

The officers of the Society for the 
year 1941-42 are as follows: President, 
Martin L. Reymert, Ph.D.; Vice-presi- 
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dent, Arthur W. Kornhauser, Ph.D.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Milton A. Saffir, 
Ph.D.; Members-at-large of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Andrew W. Brown, 
Ph.D., Adam R. Gilliland, Ph.D., and 
Agnes A. Sharp, Ph.D. 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 
OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Discussion of therapeutic problems 
was the keynote of the annual spring 
meeting of the New Jersey Association 
of Psychologists held ut Greystone Park 
on April 24, 1942. The program consist- 
ed of a conference in the morning by 
the Mental Hygiene Clinic Staff under 
the direction of Dr. Earl W. Fuller. 
This was followed by a luncheon and 
business meeting of the Association. A 
symposium was held in the afternoon 
under the leadership of Mr. Dalton, 
educational director of Greystone Park. 


NEW YORK STATE PSYCHOLOGISTS TO 
ATTEMPT SELF-CERTIFICATION 


At the Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
New York State Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology held at New York Uni- 
versity (Washington Square) on Janu- 
ary 31, Dr. Carney Landis read a com- 
mittee report urging the Association to 
set up a board within the organization 
for self-certification of qualified mem- 
bers for professional work in clinical 
psychology. The resolution embodied in 
the report is to be submitted to the mem- 
bership by mail ballot. Discussion from 
the floor brought out the point that 
self-certification at this time would 
pave the way for State certification sub- 
sequently. 

Recent developments in clinical psy- 
chology were discussed in the morning 
session by Dr. Gertrude Hildreth, Dr. 
Douglas Spencer, Dr. Bruno Klopfer, 
Dr. Rose Anderson and Miss Virginia 
Lewis. The salient note in that discus- 
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sion was that clinical procedures are be- 
coming more qualitative and flexible, 
and more and more use is being made of 
projective techniques. From the floor 
Dr. Percival Symonds made the point 
that since there is such a diversity of 
methods used by different clinicians at 
present, there is need for open discus- 
sion of the various approaches. The im- 
portance of thorough training for clini- 
cal work was also stressed. 

Dr. Floyd Ruch spoke on the func- 
tion of public opinion polls in maintain- 
ing national morale at the afternoon ses- 
sion on National Morale and the Psy- 
chologist’s Role in the War Emergency. 
Dr. L. Farago gave an account of the 
development of German military psy- 
chology in the period from 1934-38. Dr. 
Gardner Murphy and Dr. Henry Garrett 
participated in the discussion. 

The new officers of the Association 
who assume office July 1, 1942, are: 
President, Dr. Warren G. Findley; Vice- 
President, Dr. Dorothea McCarthy ; Sec- 
retary, Miss Gladys Tallman; Treasur- 
er, Dr. Joseph Zubin; Upstate Member- 
at-Large of the Executive Committee, 
Dr. T. A. Ryan; Metropolitan Member- 
at-Large of the Executive Committee, 
Dr. Rose G. Anderson. One hundred 
eighty-three persons registered attend- 
ance, with eighty-nine attending the 
luncheon. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS’ CLUB OF THE SAN 
FRANCISCO BAY REGION 


Following the discussion of the need 
for a better understanding of the psy- 
chological procedures required for 
bringing about fundamental psychologi- 
cal changes in respect to governmental 
organization on a world-wide scale, the 
Psychologists’ Club of the San Francis- 
co Bay Region has passed the following 
resolution: 

Be it therefore Resolved, That the 








































Psychologists’ Club of the Bay Region 
adopt as its project during the war 
period the study of the psychologic fac- 
tors involved in the creation and func- 
tioning of an international or world 
federation. 


GENERAL 


James W. Layman resigned the posi- 
tion of director and clinical psychologist 
of the Des Moines Child Guidance Cen- 
ter in order to become Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Indiana University Depart- 
ment of Psychology, and acting director 
of the Psychological Clinic. Dr. Layman 
assumed his new duties January 1, 1942, 
following an experience as visiting pro- 
fessor during 1941. 


Mildred B. Mitchell, Ph.D., joined the 
staff of the Bureau for Psychological 
Services of the State of Minnesota on 
October 1, 1941. As a member of the 
staff she is to conduct psychological 
studies for the child welfare boards of 
the State, for rural public schools and 
for certain private social agencies. Prior 
to taking this position Dr. Mitchell was 
psychologist on the staffs of the Inde- 
pendence and Mount Pleasant State 
Hospitals of Iowa. 


Carl Swedenburg became full-time 
psychologist at the Training School for 
Boys, Red Wing, Minnesota on January 
1, 1942. He is to serve as Chairman of 
the Committee on Classification at that 
Institution. Prior to beginning this 
work, Mr. Swedenburg served on the 
staff of the Division of Public Institu- 
tions as part-time psychologist. 


J. Louis Yager was appointed Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942 to a new position as full- 
time psychologist at the State Public 
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School, Owatonna, Minnesota. In this 
capacity he will serve as director of the 
Department of Research and Diagnosis. 
Mr. Yager has just completed his grad- 
uate work at the University of Chicago 
where he received training at the Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research and the Or- 
thogenic School. 


The United States Committee for the 
Care of European Children, Incorporat- 
ed, is directing the care of sixteen hun- 
dred children in the United States. 


The Michael Reese Hospital of Chica- 
go announces a course on the Rorschach 
test June 22-26, 1942, inclusive. Dr. S. 
J. Beck will give the course in two two- 
hour periods daily. Interested persons 
are invited to communicate with the 
Medical Librarian, Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, 2908 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


New appointments of psychologists in 
state institutions of Illinois have been 
announced as follows: Mr. Arthur Rei- 
nitz, Chicago State Hospital; Mr. Je- 
rome Schiffer, Diagnostic Depot, Joliet; 
Mr. Allen Rosenwald, Jacksonville State 
Hospital; Mr. A. L. Hunsicker, Kanka- 
kee State Hospital; Mr. John Endicott, 
Manteno State Hospital. 


Psychologists of Illinois state institu- 
tions are making plans for a perma- 
nent organization. Dr. Roy Brenner, 
State Training School for Boys at St. 
Charles, is chairman of the organization 
committee. Dr. Conrad Sommer, chief 
medical officer of the State Department 
of Public Welfare, has conducted a num- 
ber of preliminary sessions devoted to a 
discussion of the role of the psycholo- 
gist in state hospitals and to vocational 
programs in state institutions. 









and Associates. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 
Inc. Medical Book Department of Harper & 
Brothers, 1940. Pp. v + 329. $3.75. 


This volume presents the basic statistical 
data and formulates in a readable summarized 
form the results of a large research in an im- 
portant special field of personality psychology. 
The sex life of 295 adolescent and young adult 
women has been descriptively documented by 
(1) verbatim responses to some fifty carefully 
chosen topical questions in a controlled inter- 
view, (2) life history data self-reported, includ- 
ing, for the 85 married subjects, a detailed 
marriage inventory, and (3) a thorough physi- 
cal examination including gynecological studies 
and pelvic x-rays. 

The subjects were divided fairly equally into 
a normal and an abnormal group. The latter 
were mental] hospital patients with functional 
disorders (dementia praecox, manic depressive 
insanity, psychopathic personality and psycho- 
neurosis). With the exception of the contrast- 
ing difference in mental status the two groups 
were fairly well matched in psychosocial terms. 
The questionnaire was designed to draw out as 
complete material as can be got by question 
methods in the various psychological categories 
directly or indirectly involved in psychosexual 
behavior in development. The experience areas 
examined were: early manifestations of sexu- 
ality, nature and adequacy of early family re- 
lationships and attitudes, the degree, kind, and 
manner of acquiring, sex information, the na- 
ture of sex experiences and the expression of 
sex attitudes, character and behavior develop- 
ments expressed in masturbation, narcissism, 
masculine protest, homo- and heteroerotism, 
and the general development viewed as a whole. 
Pertinent data from the life history and the 
physical examination were tabulated in detail. 
For the married women an inventory was added 

of the sex experiences, adjustments and aiti- 
tudes involved in marriage relationships. The 
extensive protocol material was rated on a 
series of special scales devised to give weight 
to individual differences in the several forms of 
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expression of psychosexual behavior and ex- 
perience. The resulting values were compared 
for single and married, normal and abnormal. 
Intercorrelations of the category and cross- 
category ratings were made by the contingency 
method. 

The information questionnaires, together 
with the tabulations and the more significant 
statistical results form a part of the published 
volume. These together with the scales and 
scale values, selected life history data and cor- 
relational material are presented compactly in 
an eighty-page appendix. The body of the re- 
port is free from mathematical expressions and 
formulations. 

In three brief, clear chapters the authors 
carry the interested reader from the initiation 
of their project through the steps of carefully 
planned and skillfully executed research. The 
remaining two hundred pages present a 
summary with a critically balanced interpre- 
tation of the more important findings. A broad 
outline of normal sexual development in child- 
hood, adolescence and adulthood is followed by 
a discussion of the physical findings, a formula- 
tion of the development of the mentally abnor- 
mal subjects and a series of carefully and close- 
ly documented descriptions of five emerging 
deviational patterns or modes of psychosexual 
development (the homoerotic, the immature, 
the unhappily married, the masculine protest 
type and the psychopathic personality). Each 
normal and deviational mode described is illus- 
trated by a synthetic case study drawn from 
the assembled data. In four concluding chapters 
personality structure and function, sex educa- 
tion, psychopathology and psychotherapy and a 
final concise summary of the more important 
results are presented. The formulations are 
clear and authoritative and derive directly 
from the authors’ studied and experienced con- 
siderations of their research data. The statisti- 
cally-minded reader can check most of the 
statements made and add further sidelights for 
his own illumination from the material of the 
appendix. 

Until psychoanalysts or other investigators 
of personality development bring further and 
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equally complete information the authors of 
the present work leave us to draw what infer- 
ence we must from their conclusion that “the 
pattern of psychosexual development prior to 
the onset of the psychosis was [in their group 
of 142 mental hospital patients] practically in- 
distinguishable from the pattern of develop- 
ment of the normal individual” as represented 
by a fairly well matched group of 153 normal 
women. Those who hope and seek for a sign 
of a dependable difference between normal and 
abnormal women may be disappointed by this 
conclusion. But they will note some valuable 
signs other than the sexual that these investi- 
gators, in line with others, find present with 
significant frequency in the reported early his- 
tory of certain sub-groups of the mental pa- 
tients described. 

Most readers of this volume will no doubt be 
impressed as the authors were with the wide 
range of psychosexual experience and the wide 
individual differences in response in the normal 
group. The individual differences reported fall 
into cross-group categories or patterns includ- 
ing typical psychosexual phenomena and other 
behavior. The personality constellations that 
emerge generally include members in both the 
normal and the abnormal populations. The 
typical generalized behavior patterns, or the 
individualized version of them presented by in- 
dividual personalities, the authors call modes 
or styles of adjustment and these are named 
and identified descriptively under the labels of 
recognized psychological categories. 

For advanced students in clinical psychology 
and vocational guidance this book contains a 
body of important information. For clinical 
psychologists and vocational specialists it pre- 
sents suggestive and provocative personality 
interpretations. For experimental psychologists 
it supplies a useful methodology and a series of 
new problems. 

CATHARINE C. MILES 
Department of Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene 
Yale School of Medicine 
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